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Illustrative Material om the French JRevolution 
What We can Learn from It Respecting the Revolution 


BY ERNEST F. HENDERSON, Ph. D. 


How to make history of absorbing interest to the pupil, 
that is one of the chief problems of the teacher. There are, 
indeed, tasks that must be accomplished whether they are 
pleasant or not, but history does not lend itself well to such 
treatment. The study of it must bring pleasure or it will 
not bring profit; it must kindle the imagination or the 
words are meaningless. There indeed lies one of the chief 
merits of history as a study; it broadens the mental horizon 
much as does a journey through strange lands; it works on 
our emotions as well as on our perceptions. Its acquisitions 


are for all time; they give us material for daily thought, 


The 


for daily comparison with the happenings around us. 


Deal 





more knowledge of history we possess, the more sound are 
apt to be our reasonings, the more valuable our judgments. 

I am often astonished at the scant treatment accorded in 
our schools and colleges to so important a period as that of 
the French Revolution. How much more intelligently 
should we regard the modern revolutions—the Russian, the 
Servian, the Persian, the Chinese—were we familiar with 
the treatment of the same problems by the great mother 
of all revolutions! How salutary for the crude young social- 
ists around us to know that many of their ideas were then 
tried and found utterly impracticable! 

The French Revolution as a study, has two great advan- 


tages: firstly, the period teems with dramatic happenings 
and interesting personalities, and secondly, we have great 
quantities of illustrative material. Dayot’s folio volume, for 
instance, costing only 20 frances, is full of all kinds of repro- 
ductions. Travellers in Paris flock to the Musée Grévin to 
see the chamber of horrors; more profit still can be drawn 
from the Musée Carnavalet, the museum at the “ tennis- 
court,” and the exhibition room of the National Archives. 
A few years ago even Wanamaker’s, the great departmer’ 
store in New York, gave up a part of its valuable floor space 
to an exhibition of revolutionary relics. 

Granted then the importance of the subject—is all this 





illustrative material of any help to us in trying to under- 
stand it? I think it is. My eyes were first opened to this 
fact when once I visited a Genevan professor being in de- 
spair over the meaning of a passage in some memoirs. In 
two minutes with the aid of Dayot, he had made everything 
clear to me. 

For the sake of convenience we may divide our material 
into seven categories: 

I. Views of streets, public squares, gardens, etc., where 
great events took place. We can follow, for instance, the 
Place de la Concorde through its various transformations— 
as the Place Louis XV. with the great equestrian statue of 
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that monarch; as the Place de la Revolution with the statue 
of the Goddess of Liberty before which Madame Roland 
made her famous remark, or with the guillotine on which 
perished Louis XVI., and as the Place de la Concorde. 
There are numerous representations of the Place de Gréve 
with its famous lantern-bracket—from which swung so 
many of the earliest victims of the revolution ; of the Champ 
de Mars with its great altar to the fatherland, where took 
place the Fete of Federation. On the altar Talleyrand and 
three hundred patriotic priests performed mass in the pres- 
ence of three hundred thousand spectators. We have the 
Place des Victoires, the Place des Piques (Place Vendéme) 
the Porte St. Antoine, the Square surrounding the Pan- 
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tleon, the garden of the Tuileries, the gardens of the Palais 
Royal. There is the Rue de Sicile, too, with the very spot 
where Madame de Lamballe was torn to pieces by the mob; 
the Rue St. Honoré with the death-carts passing by; the 
Champs Elysées and many others. 

II. Public Buildings. More clearly than any descrip- 
tion views of the Palace of Versailles, enable us to follow 
the events of October 5th and 6th. Did we not see before 
us the different gates, the different railings, the different 
doors, the balcony, it would be impossible to understand the 
happenings. A visit to the palace itself is about as good a 
lesson in history as any one could desire. It is the same 
with the Palais Royal, while, if the palace of the Tuileries 
has vanished, we nevertheless have views that help us to 
reconstruct it. The Hotel de Ville, the Jacobin Club, the 


Couciergerie, the Luxembourg, the different prisons, 


Marat’s house, Robespierre’s house, the halls of the National 
Assemblies: all can and should be made actualities to us 
and not mere vague conceptions. Would one believe it, | 
once had a pupil who mixed up the Palace of Versailles 
with the Bastile and imagined that Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette were sitting trembling behind the walls of the 
latter fortress while it was being besieged! You can not 
The Bastile has been 
so often and so well represented that a perfectly clear im- 
age of it should always be in the mind. 

ILI. Portraits. We can know the faces of great actors 
in histor 
ies. ‘The portraits were just as well painted and often 
petter reproduced, 


be too definite with untrained minds. 


as well as we do those of contemporary celebrit 


And what an impression they can make 
upon one! What flabbiness and weakness we see in the face 








M ARIE ANTOINETTE AS WIDOW. 


of Louis XVI! 


Marie Antoinette appears in a hundred 
different guises. 


We can follow her from her rather vapid 
and expressionless youth through the period of her beauty 
and gaiety, in every sort of rich and gorgeous costume until 
we find her, as Prieur. the juror of the Revolutionary Trib- 
unal depicted her, in her widow’s weeds with dimmed eye 
and sorrow-drawn face after the loss of all she held dear 
and after months of confinement in prison. We finally 
catch a glimpse of her, gaunt and rigid, a veritable old hag, 
as sketched by David, who sat at a window with a dame 
of more than doubtful reputation and watched the death- 
eart go by. Or take Monsieur and Madame Roland, the 
one like a stolid old horse, the other so radiantly beauti- 
ful. Well can we understand now how impossible it was 
for her to love him with any but a dutiful passion and 


why her heart was given to Buzot. Charlotte Corday is 








ee 
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quite as calm and lofty as the accounts of her would make 
us suppose, Marat quite as ugly and leering. A glance at 
Robespierre’s countenance makes us understand how Merlin 
de Thiouville could liken his expression to that of a tame 
cat, with, however, tigerish possibilities. Mirabeau is as 
shaggy, Dauton as bull-faced as we are led to expect. We 
have portraits of Fouquier-Tiuville the relentless public 
prosecutor, of Carrier the infamous drowner and of more 
than a thousand deputies. 

IV. Fashion plates and engravings of costumes. We 
have ball-dresses of huge circumference, the decorations of 
which are like garlands hung on a dome. For the begin- 
ning of the revolution, too, we have women in street-costumes 
with great paniers and flounces and with muffs quite as 
enormous and hats as extraordinary as any that are worn 
to-day. ‘here are pictures of head dresses, of the kind that 
stood up three feet high and expanded at the top so that 
you could have representations on them of the gardens of 
the ‘l'rianon or of a whole fleet of ships. We have one called 
the “ Coiffure aux charmes de la liberté” in which great 
bands of tri-colored ribbon play their part. We have men’s 
costumes, too,—the dandy abbé, the swell in all the gor- 
geousness of a red plush fraque or again in half-mourning. 
We have the dress of ceremony of the deputies to the States- 
general—the robes of the clergy rich and trailing, the coats 
of the nobles faced with gold, their mantles of silk, their 
hats with plumes, their cravates of lace. We can contrast 
these with the plain black suits of the third estate, their 
cloaks of cloth, their cravates of muslin. We have uni- 
forms, too, of the gardes du corps, of the Dragoons, of the 
Regiment of Flanders and finally of the National Guards. 
How colorless these troops would seem to us could we not 
visualize them! 

Kec Representations of episodes of the Revolution. | 
have before me one single series of sixty-four such depictions 
by Prieur who seems to have felt it his mission thus to 
perpetuate these events. ‘There is much in the fétes and 
celebrations of the time that would be absolutely incom- 
prehensible to us did we not have sketches of what was 
happening. How, for instance, could we imagine the as- 
pect of the great mountain erected over the altar of the 
Fatherland for the Féte to the Supreme being—a moun- 
tain large enough to hold on its summit the more than 700 
members of the National Convention? ‘The illustrations 
show us the winding path that led behind paste-board crags 
and artificial trees, and, indeed, in one we can actually see 
the National Convention climbing it. 

Vi. The symbolical or allegorical productions. From 
these we learn the sentiments, the enthusiasms of the time. 
We learn to appreciate the poetic glamour that was over 
the whole, the atmosphere of exaltation that hid the brutal 
realities. Liberty becomes a real presence, now enthroned 
upon the top of Mt. Blanc and stretching out her arms 
over the universe, now shouldering a broken yoke, guiding 
the ship of state, alluring the soldier of despotism, flitting 
from place to place. It is the same with Equality and Fra- 
ternity. The emblem of the former is the lead and line, 
the crude carpenter’s level of the day; that of the latter is 
the row of hearts. At the very last we see Equality balanced 
on the point of the level that crushes the heads of Robes- 
pierre and his adherents. France herself is often personi- 
fied. There is an interesting representation where in the 
guise of a beautiful female with a cloth over her head she 
is smilingly submitting to the attacks of the Coalition, the 
different members of which have faces contorted with fury. 
But she goes on smiling and will not let them harm a single 
hair of her head. The “ third estate” is another favorite 
of the symbolists: we have him awakening from his long 
slumber, casting off his chains and terrifying the other two 
estates; we have him piping for the nobles and clergy to 
dance, weighing them down on a see-saw, driving them in 


a coach to the opening of the states-general at Versailles ; 
we have him in various forms as oppressed and then trium- 
phant and we have him finally, as a great sun rises from 
the waters and a new day dawns over France, advancing 
over severed heads and a tottering Bastile to join the king 
and reign with him according to the law. 

Justice, Virtue, Fame, Concord, Unity, Indivisibility, 
Victory, Abundance, Reason,—all are shown in human 
form, as are also Envy, Hatred, Discord and other vices. 
Despotism, Federalism and the like are depicted under every 
guise of horrible monster. 

Whole episodes are symbolized in these artistic produec- 
tions which were often circulated at the expense of the 
government for the avowed purpose of awakening patriotic 
sentiments. We have the French nation forging away at 
the Constitution; we have it again battering down the rem- 
nants of feudalism, the breast plate of the knight, the mitre 
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and crozier of the bishop; we have the foreigner quitting 
the land of slaves for the joyous land of liberty, the Aus- 
trian sentinel grounding arms at the sight of the tri-colored 
cockade, the patriotic priest happily taking the civic oath 
while the unpatriotic one, reduced to a mere skeleton, wan- 
ders out on the cold snow-clad hills where the wind whistles 
through his bones. 

VII. Satires and caricatures. Of all the categories of 
illustrative material, this is one of the most interesting and 
not the least important. It was a new weapon that was 
thus thrown into the hands of the revolutionists and they 
made the very most of it. We find the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety once paying the artist David, 3000 francs for 
two caricatures, one of which represented a turkey pulling 
George III. of England by the nose! We are so used to cari- 
catures now that it is hard to realize what an effect this 
making fun of objects hitherto so sacred and revered must 
have produced. And some of the satires are full of a venom, 
a blood-thirstiness, a heartlessness that would not be coun- 
tenanced to-day. Surely we are justified in thinking that 
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we can learn from this something of the spirit of the time. 
We have all sorts of jokes about severed heads. In the 
“ Patriotic Calculator,” for instance, a production issued 
after the murders in connection with the storming of the 
Bastile, we see the patriot with the heads on the table be- 
fore him while he writes on a slate, “ eight paid on account, 
twelve still due.” Cruelest of all is a satire, that 
must have been issued in the very midst of the 
massacres of September, in which some clergy are repre- 
sented as entering the building from which they never came 
forth alive with elongated noses. There is a text which im- 
plies that they may have laughed Friday but will have wept 
Monday ! 

Louis XVI. is once represented as a horned pig, Marie 
Antoinette as a pantheress and as a harpy. So bitter was 
the hatred against them at the last that even their final 
parting on the night before his execution is made the sub- 
ject of an outrageous travesty. 
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Many of the satirical productions of course are in a 
lighter vein and some are really witty and amusing. We 
have Louis XVI. smilingly ratifying the Constitution ap- 
parently unaware that he is in a great iron cage; we have 
him dancing a tight-rope and bending over to give sweets 
to the neople who clamor for more and more while an in- 
scription tells him to look out for a false step; we have 
the foreign powers making it hot for the Jacobins, the 
Elector of Treves foaming at the mouth with rage because 
of the attitude of the National Assembly; we have fat pre 
lates being squeezed thin or being toppled over by a blow 
under the chin; we have, finally, Samson the: Executioner 
guillotining himself because he has guillotined about every 
body else available. 

In addition to the categories above mentioned there are 
of course, numerous objects of interest—coins, miniatures, 
relics, even revolutionary rebuses, calendars and the like 
But a consideration of them would lead us too far. 


College Emtramce Examination Papers 


BY PROFESSOR EDGAR DAWSON, NORMAL COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


At conventions of those who teach history, in fact when- 
ever two or three of those interested in the subject are gath- 
ered together, four topics are frequently under discussion, 
and seem to be coming more and more into notice. These are, 
(1) the requirement from the pupil of independent or colla- 
teral reading, supplementary to the more clearly defined 
work of the course he is pursuing; (2) the introduction into 
the secondary schools of the study of economics, or at least 
the laying of greater stress in history courses upon the 
economic aspects of the evolution of society; (3) the study 
of geography as a back-ground for or as ancillary to the 
study of history, with a view to emphasizing rather than 
minimizing the importance of the study of geography; and 
(4) the study of the actual working of our government, 
an exercise commonly called civics when pursued in the 
schools and politics when pursued in the colleges. In June 
of 1912, I read for the College Entrance Examination 
Board several hundred papers in American History and 
Civics presented by candidates for admission to college. 
These candidates had studied in widely different portions of 
the country, and it occurred to me that other teachers of 
history might be interested in the light thrown upon the 
results we are obtaining in the country as a whole. With 
this in view I asked for the co-operation of several other 
readers' and we collated some facts which form the 
of the following remarks. Among the facts which are to 
be taken into consideration as we view the conditions that 
are indicated is the attitude of the readers toward certain 
types of questions and answers, since the credit which the 
readers believe should be given for this or that sort of in- 
formation indicates the views of leading teachers, which in 
turn indicates the sort of work that is now generally to be 
expected from the schools that prepare for college, whether 
they consider such preparation their primary object or a 
mere biproduct of their preparation of youth for life. 

The examination paper follows and I shall cite the ques- 
tions by their numbers as given in the paper: 

Group I. (Answer two questions.) 
1. In what ways was English colonial policy in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries better than that of 
France? 511 (5) 


‘ Assistance was rendered by Miss Elizabeth Briggs, Professors 
D. S. Muzzey and C, W. Spencer, and Doctors E. F. Humphrey and 
J, M.: Mathews, of the Board’s They however, not 
to be regarded as agreeing with all the statements in this paper. 
On the contrary, some disagree very positively with the 
notion in more than one particular. 


basis 


readers. are, 


writer’s 


2. Describe the principles of the Friends or Quakers, the 
founding of Pennsylvania, 
1760. 334 (3) 

3. What were the motives actuating the founders of four 

of the following colonies: Plymouth, Georgia, Mary- 

land, Jamestown, New Netherland. (9) 


and its government to 


958 


Grovur IIL. (Answer one question.) 


t+. Give an account of Genet’s mission and of the foreign 
policy ol Washington’s 
d42 (3) 

5. From what class in society did the Loyalists mainly 
come, why were they opposed to the Revolution, how 


were they treated, and what became of them? 492 (5) 


second administration 


Grour III. 


Answer three que sfions. ) 
/ 


6. Compare briefly the economic conditions of the North 


and the South at the opening of the Civil War. 
682 (7) 

?. Under what circumstances and when was the state of 
California admitted into the Union? 754 (8) 


8. Compare the policies of the following presidents in 


making appointments to office: Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Cleveland. 618 (6) 
9. (a) State the author and title of any book or books 


which you have used in addition to your text-book 

in connection with any one of the following topics: 

256 (2) 

(1) The life of an 
American history. 


Englishman connected with 


(2) A battle or campaign of the American Revolu- 
t10n. 
(3) A battle or campaign of the Civil War. 
(4) Slavery. 
(5) The Tariff. 
(6) Social life in one of the Colonies. 
(b) Diseuss the topic you have chosen, showing the 
results of your outside reading. 


IV. 

10. Compare the methods which the United States has em 
ployed (a) for the government of territory which has 
been contiguous and (b) for that which has 
separated from her by the seas, and account for the 
differences. 464 (5) 


GROUP (Answer one question.) 


been 
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11. Why has the Senate become a much more powerful body 
than the House of Representatives, and in what 
sense may it be said to have “ usurped powers be- 
longing to the House and the President?” 348 (3) 


Group V. (Answer one question.) 


12. On map 30 indicate as accurately as possible the pos- 
sessions which the United States owns outside the 
limits of the states. In your answer-book state 
briefly the circumstances by which she came into 
control of each of these possessions. 691 (7) 

13. On map 31 indicate approximately the areas west of the 
Alleghany Mountains which were settled between 
1783 and 1803, and between 1803 and 1820. In 
your answer book account for the rapidity with which 
the later portions were settled. 104 (1) 

After each question have been placed two numbers. The 
larger numbers were obtained as follows: One hundred 
papers above the passing mark? were selected at random 
from the records of various readers. Some of these papers 
contained answers to one question and some to another 
among the alternatives allowed. The number given indi- 
cates the total scored in a hundred papers by each question, 
a perfect answer to a question being reckoned at ten. It 
was assumed that such a statement would give some idea 
of the knowledge in possession of the typical American 
school boy on the several topics, a fair assumption being 
that a candidate who omits a question knows more about 
the alternate. The numbers in parentheses were obtained 
from a different set of papers, also above the passing mark. 
If a perfect paper were reckoned at 100 and each question 
at ten, these numbers in parentheses represent the value of 
the answer to each question in the typical paper. 

As one glances over the questions the high credit given 
to answers 3, 6, 7, and 12 at once demands attention. Ques- 
tion 3 could be answered by the elementary school gradu- 
ate without much difficulty, and it was answered with fair 
correctness by nearly all the passable papers. ‘The reason 
whv question 6 seems to have evoked such satisfactory ans- 
wers will be referred to below, under the remarks on 
economics in the schools. Neither question 7 nor question 
12 is particularly difficult for high school graduates, and 
furthermore the former was attempted in order to avoid 
question 9 and the latter to avoid question 13 both of which 
are referred to below. We may therefore turn our atten- 
tion to the four pedagogical problems indicated above and 
see what light the answers to this paper throws upon them. 

(1) Question 9 was evidently framed to give the candi- 
date an opportunity to display the results of his indepen- 
dent or “outside” reading, and the examiner who has 
heard much at gatherings of teachers about the method of 
testing collateral reading pricks up his ears with exnectncy. 
The question evidently has in view a student working some- 
what systematically along the lines of a standard text- 
book or syllabus, and then under the encouragement and 
stimulus of his teacher making excursions for his own de- 
lectation into contemporary accounts or larger treatises 
bearing on the subjects suggested by the more systematic 


work. To satisfy the demands of such readers “ source- 


*Only those papers were selected which received a passing mark 
or better, because it is well known that many candidates try the 
history examination at a venture without having had anything 
like adequate preparation. They would not think of doing such a 
thing in tne case of physics, geometry or Greek; and there is really 
no reason why they should do so in the case of history if they had 
any idea what history is. But they do, nevertheless. and it would 
be unfair to base a judgment of our history teaching on the aver- 
age paper. That they do is not conjecture on my part. There are 
those who ignore this fact, and therefore claim that the candidates 
are judged too severely in this subject when only about forty per 
cent. of the papers receive the passing mark. 


books” and “ readings” have been prepared in considerable 
number. One expects to find the titles of such souyee-books 
mentioned now and then in the answers to this question, 
but one is destined to disappointment. One has a right 
to expect the pupil who has completed a course in the 
fourth year of the secondary school, meeting his teacher 
five times a week for about thirty-six weeks, to know the 
title and author of some other real work on American his- 
tory or government than his text-book, but this righteous 
expectation is not met by realitv so far as those candidates 
who present themselves to the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board are concerned. 

Most of the candidates avoided this question 9 altogether. 
When it was answered and the answers were worth any 
consideration at all, the majority gave Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Among the other authors and titles were 
Miss Mary Johnson’s novels, “ Up from Slavery,” by Jacob 
Riss, (sic), Miss Young’s “ What a Boy saw in the War,” 
and the like. School text-books were now and then men- 
tioned, but were not credited. Some candidates of econ- 
omical turn utilized their preparation for the examination 
in English and submitted Burke’s speech on Conciliation 
with America, gratuitously. One is disposed to wonder if 
it would not be advisable for history teachers’ associations 
to accept the lead of the teachers of English and publish 
a list of readings on which the examination questions would 
be based. Attention may be called to the list published 
on pages 123 et sec. of the syllabus for secondary schools 
of New York for history and social science. Certainily 
some teachers are not drawing a very clear line between 
fiction and history, and the fiction recommended in some 
eases is certainly not the sort that will encourage dispas- 
sionate weighing of facts, which is one of the objects of 
history teaching. 

(2) There is considerable pressure at present for the in- 
troduction of economics as a separate subject into the sec- 
ondary schools, and its recognition as a subject for College 
entrance credits. On the other hand there is also some 
tendency perceptable to teach a good deal of economics 
with the history under a sort of economic interpretation of 
history, using economic relations to replace the drum and 
trumpet history of our fathers. Neither of these tenden- 
cies seems to have taught the student the meaning of the 
word economic as yet. Question 6 calls for a knowledge of 
the economic condition in the country about the year 1860, 
the answers generally discussed the preparedness for war 
in the North and South at the outbreak of hostilities. One 
may easily doubt whether any credit should be given for 
such an answer, since it has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. If a problem in mathematics is set and the student 
ignores this problem and solves another, is it the custom to 
give him credit for the correct addition and substraction, 
or other mathematical processes used in solution of the 
problem which was not called for? If history is ever to be 
regarded as a subject that is really useful as a means of 
discipline, its requirements must be set up on stricter lines 
than they are at present. The generosity of the readers in 
judging this question accounts for the high grades received 
by the answers in the 100 typical papers. Where a student 
discussed preparedness for war, entirely ignoring the word 
economic, and gave several facts which might be regarded as 
economic factors such as the existence of railroads, and the 
conditions of the food-supply, very considerable credit was 
given for the answer, even though in many cases this in- 
formation was buried in a mass of statements about arsen- 
als, ideals of education, marksmanship, ete. This is not 
meant as a criticism of the readers. If we read with the 
strictness that would be used in some disciplinary subjects, 
the mortality of the candidates would be so great that both 
schools and colleges might feel that the usefulness of the 
Board was greatly over-estimated. 
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If the economic interpretation of history is important, or 
if it is desirable to introduce economics as a separate sub- 
ject into the schools, it certainly seems reasonable to insist 
that pupils obtain a knowledge of the meaning of the word 
economic,® sufficiently definite to enable them to answer a 
simple question containing the word and not wander afield 
stumbling upon facts here and there by accident, and receiv- 
ing credit therefor. This subject, economics in the schools, 
ig. being studied by a committee of the History ‘Teachers’ 
Association of the Middle States, which hopes to submit a 
helpful report in the not very very distant future. 

(3) Questions 12 and 13 demand knowledge of geogra- 
phy, and 13 was generally omitted. In the records of a 
reader selected at randum, out of 34 papers only seven tried 
this later question, and the reader gave a zero to four of 
the seven efforts. Out of the 100 papers question 12 re- 
ceived nearly seven times as much credit as question 13. 
The readers felt that 13 was not happily expressed, several 
of them going so far as to say that they themselves would 
be unable to give a satisfactory answer to it, even if their 
own interpretation of the wording were accepted, and they 
felt that the wording was unclear. Therefore, most 
liberal estimate was put upon attempts to answer it. Ques- 
tion 12 is an easy one, and full credit was given to a paper 
that gave four possessions—e.g., Alaska, Panama, Philip- 


the 


pines, Hawaii, with reasonably full accounts of their ac- 
quisition. ‘This may be regarded as too liberal, possibly, in 
view of the fact that such an answer omits a considerable 
number.of possessions and the question calls for all of them. 

The- impression received by the reader of these answers 
to the geography questions is that the high school graduate 
knows almost nothing about the subject, and that it is 
taught with entire inadequacy. It bears out the conclusions 
recently expressed by a French educator that our teaching of 
geography is the weakest point in our secondary school work. 
The liberality of the readers to the candidate was further ap- 
parent in the tendency to give credit for the circumstances 
under which a possession was obtained, when the possession 
itself was incorrectly located. It is submitted that this 
question calls for geography primarily, and that no credit 
should be given when the locations are incorrect. For ex- 
ample, when the Philippines are put in the West Indies, 
should the credit be given under this paper for an account 
of our acquisition of the islands? Slrould a paper giving 
the correct location of four possessions be given as much 
credit as one that locates correctly seven, as some did? No 
criticism is intended of the attitude of the readers, but is 
not their attitude a commentary on the knowledge commonly 
expected of high school graduates as to the political geogra- 
phy of their own country? A committee of the History 
Teachers’ Association of the Middle States is now at work 
on the very difficult problem of getting into the pupils’ mind 
some ideas of the earth’s surface and its political divisions, 
and I bespeak for them the cordial support of all teachers. 

(4) The remaining topic is civics, which to prevent con- 
fusion with constitutional history, may be defined as actual 
government, or dynamic government, government as it is 
at present as opposed to what the constitution makers hoped 
it would be. In this division may be included question 8, 
since the civil service is one of the more important, if not 


*It may be noted that several readers thought that questions 
calling for “ economic conditions ” demanded too much maturity on 
Objection made to the word 


the part of the candidates. was 


“economic” on this ground, and the same objection was made to 


the use of the expressions “ contiguous territory,” “ colonial policy,” 


‘foreign policy,” ete. Such criticism m not complimentary to the 
minds of boys and girls of eighteen years, and it is not certain 
that the fault may not be 


than in immaturity of 
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mind, 
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the most important, aspect of republican government. It 
will be observed that the answers to this question received 
considerable credit, but they were read with more than con- 
siderable generosity. Assuming the question to be valued 
at 10, 4 credits were assigned to Cleveland, 3 to Jackson, 
2 to Lincoln and 1 to Jefferson. Our tendency to teach a 
sort of false patriotism and ethics based on false informa- 
tion appears in the answers relative to Lincoln, who is pic- 
tured as far above party interests, apnointing men with a 
view only to the conduct of each particular office, and re- 
moving no one except the evidently vicious or incompetent. 
Not more than two per cent. of the candidates, probably, 
realized the fact that a large number of political removals 
took place in his administration. 
praised in the answer, “ Jefferson to appoint his 
friends to office, that better material 
elsewhere.” Few of the candidates know anything of the 


Jefferson’s patriotism is 
refused 
he could get 


saying 


policy of Jefferson or Lincoln, which fact seems to have jus- 
tified the assignment of credits in the grading. Almost all 
knew of some connection between Jackson and the spoils 


3 


system, though some called it the “ spoils kitchen system, 
and many knew that Cleveland bore some relation to civil 
service reform. It is surprising that some teachers even 
confuse the expression “ civil service” with “ civil service 
reform,” and speak of the “ civil service ” as beginning after 
the reconstruction period. Many of the good papers in 
answering this question dealt only with Cabinet appoint- 
ments. 

Civies proper, however, is grouped by the 
der questions 10 and 11. The former calls for some 
edge of our methods of governing dependencies, 
one of the grand divisions of the science of rnment. 
Therefore, the teacher should know the subject, but in many 
cases does not. As a result, as our papers showed, the pupil 
is ignorant of it Scarcely 10 per cent. of those 
attempted question 10 and wrote passing papers mentioned 
the ordinance of 1787, which is the foundation of our 
colonial policy for contiguous territory. Of the 
question became more difficult than it would otherwise have 
been from the fact that a number of the 


examiners un- 
knowl- 
which is 


LOVE 
who 


also. 


Course, 


candidates do not 


seem to have been familiar with the word contiguous, and 

the phrasing of the question left some little doubt in the 

minds of the readers as to what was actually meant. 
Question 11 is more difficult, and still more fault was 


found with the expression of it than with that of question 
10. Even conceding some obscurity to the question and 
some difficulty to the subject, still it does not seem unrea- 
sonable to expect those who have taken a high school course 
in civics to know such elementary facts as that the Senate 
has usurped, very largely, the appointing power from the 
Executive, and the control of finance from the House of 
Representatives. One must avoid even the appearance of 
criticising the particular teachers who prepared these can- 
didates, or even seeming to insinuate that the schools are 
not doing their part as fully as the colleges or universities. 
The fact is what we must note—the fact that our youth are 
graduating from excellently equipped high schools with 
practically no useful knowledge of the machinery of gov 
ernment which they are to be expected to help to run. The 
fact is indisputable but none the less lamentable.* 

The teaching of 


civics to young people in school is of 


* Attention may be called to a paper printed in the Proceedings 
of the American Political Science Association, Vol. II, pp. 207-228, 
dealing with the amount of knowledge of government possessed by 
those who enter college classes in political science. A 
of the Political Association has recently been 
appointed under the leadership of Professor George H. Haynes, of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, to study the methods of teaching 
whence will 
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American Science 


civics, doubtless come some 


all. 


iseful to us 


suggestions 
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course extremely difficult, but one wonders whether the lack 
of success is due altogether to the difficulties inherent in 
the task. Some hypothetical answers may be suggested. 
Do not schools attempt to do the work in a shorter time than 
is had in view by the question papers? Do not many schools 
attempt to cover American History and Civics in three 
hours a week, which is about 60 per cent. of the time they 
are supposed to give to these subjects? Do not teachers at- 
tempt to teach a great mass of constitutional detail, such as 
the age of Senators, which is comparatively worthless; in- 
stead of concentrating their attention on the repeated illus- 
tration of the real difficulties of government, such as that 
inherent in securing efficient public servants by appoint- 
ment? In the third place, are not the civics classes too 
often “held” by persons who know nothing about the sub- 
ject they are teaching, being primarily teachers of mathe- 
matics or Latin, and receiving classes in civics to fill up 
their schedule? Of course, there can be no doubt that the 
pupils would be far better off playing marbles or jack-straws 
than “ studying ” civics under such teachers. 

There follows a suggestion quoted from the letter of a 
teacher of long and successful experience: “The require- 
ment in civics amounts to nothing; the teachers do not take 
it seriously, they use no separate text for its preparation, and 
there is a strong inclination to regard the clauses of the 
Constitution as amply sufficient, and yet civics in its very 
essence is a study of how government is actually working 
under the Constitution, and not how it ought to work in 
theory. I feel more strongly than ever that the College En- 
trance Examination Board should set a special examina- 
tion in civics, as they do now in economics, and divorce 
from American history any statement that civics is required 
in connection with its study.” 

A few general impressions brought away from the read- 
ing may be added. Many of the old errors survive. The 
Quakers are still left in peace by their Indian neighbors only 
because the kindly Friends had bought land from the sav- 
ages and treated them fairly, the cowed and humiliated 
condition of the Indians in the Delaware valley being left 
out of account. Now one would not consider this fact about 
the Indians of great importance to school children, but if 
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their relation to the Quakers is to be treated, it should be 
treated truthfully. The old overdrawn and therefore false 
estimates of men are still with us. The men of the North 
in the Civil War are either strong, sturdy, vigorous and 
patriotic; or they are all the anemic weaklings produced by 
unremitting toil in stuffy offices. The men of the South 
are either chivalrous cavaliers; or they are lazy, drunken, 
card-playing aristocrats, lying abed until nearly noon under 
the ministrations of Negro slaves. Maryland was settled 
only by Catholics. There were no small farmers in the 
South in ante-bellum days. Silly jingoism, patriotic slush, 
are still engendered in “history” classes to send forth 
ridiculous chauvanists as representative Americans. This 
last difficulty is not confined to our American schools, how- 
ever, which fact may indicate that to correct it one must 
improve human nature somewhat. Dates or any other in- 
dication of a sense of chronology are lamentably lacking, 
despite the urgent demand in the paper for those dates 
which the candidates regard as important. One wonders 
if it will be necessary to return to the old question con- 
taining “‘ ten important dates.” One is not able to see what 
in- this day of anti-militarism is the use of asking in ques- 
tion 9 for battles or campaigns, or permitting the candidate 
to use information about them as facts important for the 
average citizen. 

In conclusion, it should be added that those who have 
read these papers for a number of years agree that condi- 
tions have improved somewhat, and that the answer papers 
each year show better work on the part of pupil and teacher. 
This fact is present in the mind of the writer,® and this 
paper is not meant as an accusation against the hundreds 
of conscientious men and women who are teaching history 
in our secondary schools. It is written with the Lope that 
it will help us all along, however little, on the road toward 
training our youth through the study of history to use the 
sifted and unvarnished truth; and to understand and love 
our country with all its faults clearly and fully in mind. 


*It is also evident, of course, that the false patriotism and weak 
geography is often to be laid at the door of those who handle the 
pupils before they reach the high school. 


Teachimg of Mediaeval History im the Schools’ 


BY PROFESSOR EPHRIAM EMERTON, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For our present purpose we shall use the word “ medi- 
eval” in its largest sense to include the whole period of 
time from the end of the Roman dominion in the West to 
the Protestant Reformation. In your practice as teachers it 
will, of course, be necessary to refine upon this definition. 
You will have to make clear to your pupils that the institu- 
tions of ancient Rome continue to affect profoundly the life 
of the European peoples long after the forms of the Roman 
imperial administration have passed away, and also that 
the ideas and the methods of modern life begin to influence 
Europe long before they have succeeded in driving out 
those of the strictly mediwval period. In fact the historical 
teacher finds himself slowly coming to the conclusion that 
“ médizval ” means rather a certain set of ideas and forms 
of society than a period of time. He becomes interested, 
not so much in fixing definite chronological limits to the 
medieva! period, as in determining with clearness just 
what are medieval ideas and forms, no matter where he 
finds them. 

It is this interest in the institutional aspect of medieval 
study that must be our guide in the present inquiry. Our 
object to-day is to ascertain, if we can, to what extent the 


* See editorial note on page 228. 


study of medieval history is adapted to the secondary stage 
of education, what are its peculiar difficulties and the best 
ways of overcoming these. That this study has difficulties 
peculiar to itself cannot be denied. Whatever is worth do- 
ing is difficult. It is not a question of selecting the easy 
things for our young people to do, but of making ourselves 
and them familiar with the things we think it wise for them 
to learn, and then helping them to overcome difficulties in 
the most educating way. When we speak of Medieval 
History as a difficult subject for young students, we mean, 
necessarily, that it is difficult in comparison with some 
other periods of history, and we have some ideas as to what 
these difficulties are. Let us, therefore, begin with a few 
characterisations of the middle period which shall bring 
out its points of contrast with those that precede and those 
that follow it. 

If we look at Ancient. History as a whole, we find it 
presented to us as a series of vast world-empires, one suc- 
ceeding the other as it were by a fixed law of inheritance of 
power. Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, each resting upon its 
control of the great Tigris-Euphrates valley and reaching 
out beyond this in its desperate struggle to dominate the 
whole accessible world. Then Greece, using the method 
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of colonisation and the weapons of Alexander to spread 
even more widely an empire none the less effective and less 
enduring because it is an empire of ideas rather than of 
political administration. Last of all Rome, beginning with 
a city and expanding that city government until it takes in 
the whole civilized world, adopting the administrative 
methods of the East, utilizing the culture of the Hellenic 
peoples, but infusing through it all that amazing capacity 
for law and order that makes its special contribution to the 
history of mankind. Oriental, Greek, Roman, unlike as 
they are in the essence of their thought and in their con- 
ception of social ideals are alike in this, that each in its 
time claims sovereignty over the whole world of thinking 
men and makes its claim good. Under the domination of 
this idea there is room for only one sovereign people at 
a time. The centre of power changes from the Tigris- 
Euphrates to the shores of the eastern Mediterranean and 
again to take in the whole of the Mediterranean basin; but 
the idea of power does not essentially change. 

At every stage in this progression of Ancient History we 
have to concern ourselves mainly with one great dominant 
state and its struggles to maintain its hold over others. 
It all maps itself out in great broad features on the page of 
history. Its movement is like a continuous triumphal 
march with a splendor and a dignity that appeal even to 
the mind of youth. Its several stages seem like so many 
natural chapters ready for the historian’s hand. There is 
about it the simplicity of every great epic. It can be put 
in language that is easily intelligible, for the conflict for 
power is as familiar to the school-boy as to the philosopher. 

If now for a moment we make a similar comparison 
with the quality and the movement of Modern History we 
reach a similar result. In speaking of Modern History we 
mean here the history of Europe since about the time of 
the Protestant Reformation to the middle of the last cen- 
tury. If we were to extend its meaning to the second half 
of the nineteenth century we should have to include in it 
several factors that are likely to find their place in future 
classifications of history rather at the beginning of an epoch, 
whose limits and whose character no man of to-day can ven- 
ture even to suggest. But, confining ourselves to the three 
centuries following the Peace of Augsburg, we may fairly 
describe Modern History as the story of a family of inde- 
pendent states, on a similar level of culture and represent- 
ing each the same general theory of a state. In each we 
find, no matter what its form of government, a well-recog- 
nized governmental system over against a body of subjects 
who accept its action and support its policy with decent 
unanimity. It is acknowledged, as it had never been in 
Europe before, that the government has a right to the con- 
trol of the resources of the state in men and money. ‘To 
questidn this right, to refuse to pay taxes or to serve in the 
army or to obey the decisions of the courts is treason every- 
where and may be punished with the approval of the body 
of the people. Each state in this modern family has a 
right to its existence, and this right is guaranteed to it by 
the consent of its neighbors. There arises from this mutual 
guarantee what we call the system of the “ Balance of 
Power.” Any state seeking to disturb this balance by too 
great gains of power will be resisted by a combination among 
the rest, and it is such attempts, met by such combinations 
that form the larger part of the outward history of the mod- 
ern peoples. The form of the modern governments is 
mainly the monarchical, and the preservation of the mon- 
archical idea against the attacks of growing popular senti- 
ment is one of the strongest bonds that hold the govern- 
ments in equilibrium. 

It is obvious that this is a social order much more com- 
plicated than that of the ancient world, and yet the ideas it 
expresses are almost as easily understood by the modern 
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student. We know almost instinctively what such a state 
is like. ‘This modern world still exists. We read 
newspaper of the balance of power or the “ Kuropean 
Concert.” We ourselves feel that passionate instinct of 
independence which leads every state to resent the slightest 
encroachment upon its right to manage its own affairs. We 
know the feeling of loyalty, not to any man, but to the idea 
of the state itself which leads men to throw away their lives 
and their fortunes in its support. After all, we feel that in 
the midst of the infinite complication of detail, the motives 
of this modern world, like those of the ancient, are 
paratively simple. 

In both these fields of history the terminology is fairly 
intelligible. We know, almost by instinct, the meaning of 
such words as ‘Senate,’ “ constitu- 
tion,” “army,” “taxes,” “court.” The 
king is a person, who by a sort of a divine right, may give 
orders that will be obeved. His word is feared : his will is 
law; his person is sacred. A subject is one whose business 
is to obey. He owes allegiance to the king and to no one 
else; he has such rights as the government allows him and 
no others. ‘Taxes are regular payments demanded by 


in every 


com- 


king,” 
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r subject,” 
service,” 


government from property to enable it to carry on its 
beneficent work: and so on. These are familiar things. 


They can be explained in sufficient detail even to quite 
young and the political issues that shape them- 
selves about these things are intelligible even to them. 

If now we turn to the field of medieval study we find 
all this changed at once. If we compare the movement of 
medieval history with that of the ancient world we are at 
once impressed by its lack of great leading features that 
map it out and command our attention. In place of that 
march of empires in splendid progression, each taking up 
the mission of civilization and handing it on to its successor, 
we find from the close of the Roman period, a mass of 
struggling powers without apparent aim, with little con- 
sciousness of their own identity, clinging blindly to their 
own savage traditions while at the same time they are 
ing to adjust themselves to the strange civilization which 
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they have conquered. The units of history are no longer 
great territorial sovereignties, but little groups of indivi- 
duals, thrown together by the accidents of war and fighting 


for their existence. England lying somewhat 
outside the melee of continental struggle, yet becomes the 
battleground of Kelt and and Norman. France 
emerges from the wrestling of Gallo-Roman, Goth, Frank, 
Burgundian and Hun into the outward 
ancient Gaul, but with a unity made unstable by the | 
sistent claims of local right. Germany is a loose federation 
of tribes, kindred indeed in blood, but fiercely tenacious of 
tribal rights and accepting the fiction of unity under the 
Empire only so long as it costs them little sacrifice of 
Italy is for fifteen hundred years politically nothing but ‘a 
geographical expression for a group of local powers with no 
element of unity except the sham Empire in its fitful dem- 
onstrations of an authority it could never maintain. Spain 
is a mere collection of separate states without even a pre- 
tence of unity. 

How are we as teachers to present these manifold con- 
fusions to our pupils in such fashion that they can gain 
clear and leading ideas which may serve them to make the 
needed connection between the simpler conditions of the 
ancient and of the modern world? At first thought the at- 
tempt seems well-nigh hopeless, and it is not strange that 
the opinion has gone abroad that it is not worth while to 
make it. We need feel neither surprise nor discourage- 
ment that so many have taken the short and easy way of 
ealling it all the “ Dark Ages” and letting it go at that. 
All things are dark that we do not understand, and it is 
doubtless easier not to try to understand than to make the 
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effort; but if it is true, as we have so often been telling 
each other since Droysen taught us the word, that the object 
of historical study is to investigate in order that we may 
understand, then surely we should not give way to apparent 
difficulties but face them and so overcome them. 


The first difficulty comes from the distraction of the pu- 
pil’s mind due to the scattering of interest. His inclination 
is to wonder what this medley of aimless warfare is all 
about. He searches, as we all do in all our studies, for 
fixed points on which he may concentrate his thought; but 
he cannot find them. Nothing seems to mean quite what it 
ought to mean. France is not France; Italy is not Italy; 
the Empire has no territory. He reads about a war be- 
tween France and England, but when he looks up his France 
on the map, he finds that the greater part of it is England. 
The ruler of Flanders, he reads, is a subject of the king of 
France, but Flanders is fighting on the English side. There 
seems to be no relation between the ideas of territory 
and of sovereignty. A part of this confusion is due 
to the paucity of language. The people who made the 
history of the Middle Ages had no literary language of 
their own. ‘They were obliged to borrow the language of 
the conquered but triumphant Romans, and this has per- 
petuated through the middle period a terminology usually 
inaccurate and often false. ‘Take, for example, the word 
“king,” a word of such evil import, throughout the Roman 
period, that no one ever dared to call himself by it. It was 
reserved for leaders of “ barbarian ” peoples and, so used, it 
fixed itself in the writings of Romans, upon the chiefs of the 
Germanic tribes which were to be the makers of medieval 
history. It carried with it a certain undefined sense of di- 
vine right to rule, and in this sense it has been carried over 
into modern times, so that each one of us comes inevitably 
to associate with it pretty clear and very advanced notions 
of actual power. But now the student of the Middle Ages, 
as he meets the word “ king” and looks for the attributes of 
royalty, finds nothing but the empty name and forms. In 
fact, the king, throughout the Middle Ages and in every 
country was regarded by the really strong persons in the 
state as an outsider, always trying to enforce rights that did 
not belong to him and tolerated only because he was at 
times a convenient agent in guaranteeing their own rights. 
He was not to be trusted with the realities of power lest 
he should grow too great. . The forms heemight have, so 
long as they ‘did not come to stand for costly sacrifices on 
their part. What is a young pupil to think when he comes 
to such imbecile rulers as these? He must be moved first 
to contempt for them and then to wonder why the land did 
not rise and choose for itself kings that would really rule. 


Still more confusing is the idea of the subject. We 
think of the subject as the man directly responsible to his 
government, owing it military service, taxes and obedience 
to the judgments of its courts. The medieval subject had 
no one of these qualities. He had, in the ordinary course 
of things, no dealings with his government. He could not 
be compelled into its armies; he was not called upon to pay 
taxes directly into its treasury, and its courts could seldom 
reach him to punish his crimes or compel him to do right by 
his neighbor. In all these relations of life his position was 
dictated, not by his membership in the body of citizens of 
the state, but by his personal relation to some intermediate 
person between him and the government. He was not pri- 
marily, as was the ancient Roman, and as is the modern 
man, a citizen of his country, but primarily he was a vassal 
of a lord. Only as he fulfilled his duty as a vassal did he 
enter into the bond of citizenship. What was a legislature 
in the Middle Ages? Books are full of such words as “ sen- 
atus,” “ placitum,” “ concilium,” denoting some form of as- 
sembly of privileged persons giving advice to kings or 
princes, but in the sense in which we understand the word 


“ Jegislature,” as a body having a right either to make laws 
or to confirm them, the thing is hardly found in the Middle 
Ages. Law was almost wholly a matter of precedent or 
custom, interpreted by the courts without learned assis- 
tance and growing according to the needs of a growing civ- 
ilization without much direction from above. The assem- 
bly of the people was an irregular gathering of the fighting 
men called to take council with the king as to the cam- 
paigning of the coming year. Only in the latter part of the 
middle period do we find, in the English parliament, the 
French Estates General and the German Diet the first 
feeble beginnings of legislatures in the modern sense. 

And then, the army. ‘Our pupil naturally thinks of an 
army as a body of soldiers under strict command, bound to 
serve until the object for which they are enlisted is accom- 
plished and, whether professional or volunteer, forming a 
solid material force on which the government can rely. He 
imagines such a force as necessarily divided into orderly 
groups, legions, divisions, companies or what not under a 
well-ordered system of officers in regular grades. He be- 
gins his reading of medieval history with such ideas in 
mind, only to discover that nothing of all this is true. 
Wars enough there are indeed, but of national armies, serv- 
ing for great patriotic ends and bound to their service by 
the sense of duty to their government, he finds hardly a 
trace. Like everything else in this topsy-turvy world the 
army seems to be little more than a chance gathering of 
fighting men thrown together by accidents that seem to 
have little relation to the really great questions of politics. 
Its methods of action are a sort of magnified duelling; its 
terms of service are short and determined by contracts that 
have nothing to do with the immediate ends of the present 
conflict. ? 

Finally, if our pupil gets so far as to think about the 
question of a judicial system, he finds courts of law enough, 
but to his surprise they seem to have nothing to do with 
the government of the land. They are in the hands of a 
multitude of princes, lay and clerical, who administer, not 
a general law, but the customs of the provinces they repre- 
sent. If, over all these, he gets glimpses of a king’s jus- 
tice now and then, he is surprised to find this the weakest 
element in the whole system, regarded as an intrusion and 
only to be enforced by special and fitful displays of the 
royal power. 

So far, then, we seem to be offering to our pupil only a 
bundle of negations. If we are to help him, we must find 
many positive things to tell him, and we can justify our- 
selves as teachers only in so far as we do this. What are 
some of the positive aids we can supply to his inexperi- 
ence? In the first place our aim should be so far as pos- 
sible to give him certain points of unity and simplicity to 
which he can cling in the midst of the complexities and 
contradictions we have been considering. It will help if we 
can show him that there are some great universal ideas and 
institutions that last through all the shiftings and confus- 
ions of the middle period. 

First:—The transition from Roman to medizval times 
can be put before him in fairly large features. The move- 
ment of events during the period of the migrations is along 
tolerably simple lines. There are a few great peoples of 
related origin moved by a common impulse and following 
similar paths in their occupation of the Roman inheritance. 
Their advance may be treated partly from the Roman side, 
not, as in Gibbon’s dramatic picture, so as to give an im- 
pression of decline and decay, but so as to connect with the 
pupil’s previous study of Roman history and to show as 
many as possible of the constructive effects of Rome upon 
the life of the new Europe. The principle of unity which 
he has been accustomed to see in the Roman Empire, he 
ean be taught to find in the new religious institutions 
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which are making of the populations an essentially Chris- 
tian community. As the papal organization begins to shape 
itself in the West from the time of Leo the Great in the fifth 
century, he can be shown that the real succession of the 
Roman Empire is to be found in the Roman Church. The 
vast papal influence, as shown in such personalities as 
Gregory I. at the beginning of the seventh, Nicholas I. in 
the middle of the ninth and Gregory VII. in the second half 
of the eleventh century, can be so kept in the centre of his 
reading that it will supply the element of unity which is 
otherwise wanting. Such a book, for example, as Milman’s 
“Latin Christianity ” is no less a political history of Europe 
than a story, as its sub-title would indicate, of the Great 
Latin Patriarchate. So at a later period Creighton’s “ His- 
tory of the Papacy during the Reformation” is really a 
sketch of European affairs during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. It is not too much for the young pupil’s 
comprehension that all the peoples of Europe, divided as 
they are by nationalities and by social classes, are all united 
in this one great common possession of a religion and a ecul- 
ture derived from Rome and holding them still, after gen- 
erations of separation in an ideal attachment to something 
they feel to be higher and better than anything in their 
present world. So far as the immediate policy of the Pap- 
acy itself is concerned, that is quite simple. From Leo I. 
to Boniface VIII. it pursues the same ends. It aims to 
bring all the peoples of Europe into one kingdom of God. 
It claims the right to define this kingdom, and it does this 
after the method of the times. It utilizes every religious 
and social and political movement of the mediwval peoples 
to enforce anew this ideal of a vast Christian State, gov- 
erned in the last resort by an appeal to its own divinely 
constituted tribunal. This is a splendid conception, no less 
grand in its outline than the notions of world sovereignty in 
the kingdoms of the East or in the Roman Empire itself. 
That is one of the elements of unity and simplicity that can 
be made intelligible to the school-boy. 

But this medieval world is not only a Christian world; 
it is also to a great extent a Teutonic world. To define it 
fully we have to call in the Teutonic-Christian federation 
of peoples. Germanic blood has come to dominate the 
North entirely and to affect profoundly the Romanic peo- 
ples of the South. This brings us to the second great prin- 
ciple of unity, the Medieval Empire, that Holy Roman 
Empire of which it has, as you doubtless know, been clev- 
erly said that it was neither holy nor Roman nor an empire. 


We might, if we chose, follow up that comment and show 
how little there was of holiness, of Romanness and of truly 
imperial quality in that very curious institution. But we 


are seeking here, not for minute analysis, but rather for the 
largest possible effects in presenting our picture to the 
mind of youth. One error we must, however, guard him 
against. He must not be allowed to get the idea that the 
empire of the Middle Ages was in any real sense the succes- 
sor of the ancient empire of Rome. That some such notion 
was before the mind of Charlemagne is altogether possible, 
but how inadequate and fleeting it must have been is per- 
fectly shown in Charlemagne’s failure to provide in any ef- 
fective way for its continuance. That Otto the Great had 
imperialist ideas and that these were carried by his grand- 
son Otto IIi. to the point of a morbid absurdity; that Henry 
IIT. maintained a certain imperial dignity, and that Fred- 
eric Barbarossa exhausted the learning of the lawyers of 
Bologna to demonstrate his imperial rights in Italy,—all 
this cannot cover up the plain fact that, saving a few pre- 
rogatives of honor, no emperor of the Middle Ages ever was 
able and few attempted to carry out anything like a really 
imperial policy. What passes for such is in reality the at- 
tempt of a strong German kingdom to extend its control 
over Italy and as much of the borderland between itself and 
France as it could command. The accidental possession of 
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the Empire by Germany has confused this issue in the. 
minds of modern students as it confused it in the practice of 
the time itself. 

There is, however, one function of the Empire which is 
useful for our purpose as teachers. The claims of the papal 
imperium had to be met by some representation of the Chris- 
tian world as a whole. Since the close of the Roman period, 
in which great councils under imperial protection and con- 
trol had furnished such a representation, there had been no 
regular organ for the Christian consciousness of the West. 
Councils there had been, indeed, some of them claiming to 
be ecumenical; but, until the rising tide of nationalism 
should reach its height in the monarchy of Philip IV. of 
France and of Edward III. in England, there was no power 
that could claim the right to oppose papal aggression ex- 
cept the power of the Empire. That is the meaning of the 
activities of Otto and Henry III. and Frederic Barbarossa. 
Without in the least trying to minimize their purely politi- 
cal ambitions, we may safely define the meaning of their 
imperial quality as consisting chiefly in their work of pro- 
tecting, disciplining and restraining their colleague in the 
medizval system, the Pope at Rome. Thus limited we may 
use the idea of the Empire to help map out before our pu- 
pil’s mind the course of mediwval development. 
utilized, but it must not be thrust 
our teaching. 


It can be 
into the foreground of 

This brings us to the most difficult subject of all, the 
feudal society and feudal institutions. How shall we make 
these apparently hopeless complications clear to the young 
pupil? I think it would be a help if we could make him 
understand pretty early that this is only one of the feudal 
isms that have made their appearance in the world, and that 
it was the result of conditions similar to those that have pro- 
duced a similar state of society in other places. For in- 
stance, it might clear his mind if we should remind him that ~ 


for a long period, almost contemporaneous with the feudal 
period in Europe, the Japanese were going through a stage 
almost precisely like that which he is studying. If he 
could once get the idea that feudalism in both these cases 
arose from the overgrown power of a great landed nobility 


its own advantage as formally 


actually weak kingdom, 


trying to increase against a 
he might 
escape the error that feudalism in Europe was the creation 
of any person gr group of persons. It would then seem to 
him the natural result of certain conditions: which would 
produce it or something like it wherever they might appear. 

Then I think we should 
use of terms in a misleading sense. 


recognized, but 


pe rhaps 


avoid, as far as possible, the 
We must, once for all, 
put out of our own and so out of our pupil’s mind the no- 
tion that the king is the central figure of public life, the 
source of law, the emblem of power, the type of justice, the 
defender of religion. Books written under the influence of 
monarchical institutions have given a monarchical turn to 
the events of a period in which the monarchy is one of the 
least important elements of the state. They have filled our 
manuals with such phrases as “ wicked barons,” “ lawless 
knights,” ~ greedy abbots,” ai purse proud 
“haughty nobles,” “rebel chiefs,” and so on. ‘These 
mainly conventional phrases from a_ different 
order of society. They imply that the feudal period was a 
time of anarchy, and that only in the revival of the ancient 
monarchical idea was there any safety for society or any 
hope of human progress. Now there is much to suggest 
such a view of the middle period; but if we go deep enough 
we learn that this is not a period of anarchy, but of a law 
which we do not readily understand. If it is the business 
of the historian to try to understand, then here it is our ob- 
vious duty, not to borrow handy phrases from traditional 
presentations of history, but to see whether we may not per- 
haps get new points of view that will be 
both to our pupils and to ourselves. 


burghers,” 
e 


are 
borrowed 


instructive 
To give an example: 


more 
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Giesebrecht’s Deutsche Kaiserzeit is one of the most read- 
able and attaching pictures of the growth of the German 
kingdom from Otto to Frederic Barbarossa. It is written 
from a profound knowledge of the sources, with a plain de- 
sire to tell the truth and with much charm of style, but its 
representation of events in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
centuries is largely colored by the reflection of events in the 
nineteenth. ‘This medizwval empire is to be brought into 
as close relation as possible to the new German Empire of 
the Hohenzollerns. In the continual conflicts of the king 
with the heads of the ancient race-duchies it is always the 
king who is right and the dukes who are wrong. The 
king’s right is a sacred thing’ and whoso resists it is a 
rebel and a traitor to the state. In fact the real centres of 
law and right are these same local powers, and it is the 
king who is the intruder. The true feeling of the time 
gathers about the representative of what stood for the popu- 
lar cause and not about the idea of nationality as repre- 
sented by the king. It is all expressed in that famous story 
of the king who summons his baron to war, and on his re- 
fusal threatens him: “By God! Sir Knight, you shall 
either go or hang!” But the knight answers: “ By God! 
Sir King, I will neither go nor hang!” Such a defiance is 
not mere rebellion to a higher power, a mere exhibition of 
brutal bravado; it is the expression of a sense of law resid- 
ing, not in the king, but in the people who counted. If it 
is hard for us to understand a society in which this state of 
things prevailed, we may help ourselves by remembering 
that it is just as hard for the average European of to-day to 
understand the working of our own democracy. He starts 
always from the government, and expects to find govern- 
ment regulating the minutest interests of society. The 
idea of self-help, which seems to us the simplest condition 
of social well-being is to him a mystery which often, after 
years spent in our midst, remains as profound as ever, 


Now in trying to present feudal society to the pupil it 
may be helpful to follow certain details of the feudal rela- 
tion itself. First there is the element of personal attach- 
ment of the vassal to his lord. It is true, there is no pre- 
cise analogy to this relation in our modern life, but it con- 
tains an idea so universally human, that it should not be 
difficult to put it in language. It is the medieval expres- 
sion of that quality of personal leadership which in every 
community from the school to the State is bound to have 
its effect. No matter how it is hedged in by rules it will 
out, and we have the school hero, the organizer of business 
enterprises, the party boss, the religious leader. This is 
the quality of the feudal chieftain, actual success in life 
gradually crystallizing into hereditary rights, which, 
however, must be maintained by continuous capacity or 
they will be lost. It is the figure of the strong man making 
himself felt among men of lesser parts. Then comes in with 
this personal element the economic. The strong man gets 
his reward in the commodity which was most plentiful and 
most rewarding, namely in land, and thus we are brought 
to the territorial aspect of feudalism. The landlord comes 
to exercise many of the powers of the lord of the land. 
The possession of land and the lordship over the men on it 
are combined into that peculiar function of the medimval 
prince. It is in this way that he comes to stand between 
the nominal government and the great body of the subjects. 
He holds his own people by the personal tie, and he makes 
use of his land to reward them again as he has taken his 
own reward. But these two qualities lead to another: 
the chieftain is forced into the character of a judge. He 
exercises judicial functions and thus acquires judicial rights. 

Then again we have to bring in a class of the people, 
who at first seem to have no relation to all this landed aris- 
tocracy of fighting men,—the servile or half-servile class 
of artisans and traders. It is not hard to make even the 


modern industrially born and bred American pupil under- 
stand that in a society like this the idea of trade and manu- 
facture had a something degrading about it, and that the 
fighting classes had a certain right to the product of the 
labor they despised. If he finds this hard to understand 
remind him that it is only a generation ago that we in this 
country were taking possession not only of the labor, but 
of the persons of human beings, and perhaps he will see it 
more clearly. If then he grasps this idea it will surely 
interest him to learn how these same manufacturing and 
trading classes gradually come to have notions of their own 
about their personal rights; how they gather more and 
more in cities where the pressure of feudal ideas was less 
hard; how they organize themselves into great trades unions 
and so come to a higher sense of their importance in the 
social scale, and then, finally, how in many places they 
are strong enough to throw off the yoke of their feudal 
masters, to ally themselves with the kings and thus to 
build up the splendid cities of France and Italy, in which 
the finest developments of the middle period are to be found. 
It will be easy then to show that cities in Italy become the 
actual centers of political states and so to connect them 
with the larger movement of European politics. 

Then we must not forget the most peculiar of all 
medieval institutions, the monastic system. Here is a 
form of human life so strange its very strangeness makes 
it attractive and impressive. The picture of the medieval 
monastery with its singular charm for the men and women 
of the time, with its curious combination of religious with 
social and economic motive is one readily made intelligible 
to the pupil. Just as he learns to understand the bond of 
the fighting man to his lord as the dominant motive of his 
life, so he can be made to understand the bond of the monk 
to his abbot, to his House, and to his order. In these 
days we are coming to learn more clearly than used to be 
the case how very human these cloistered pioneers of in- 
dustry and of learning were. We are learning to set them 
in their right place in the midst of the half savage society 
that was waiting to be civilized. We are now able to see 
that the gradual betterment of social conditions which we 
can observe from the tenth century on was largely owing to 
the combined effort of the monastic clergy under the im- 
pulse of the Clugny reforms, these then reacting on the 
secular clergy and these again influencing the ruling 
powers of Europe. The Peace of the Land, enforced by 
law and military strength, follows upon “The Peace of 
God,” enforced by a sense of responsibility to the Church 
as the agent of the divine will. 

After all these specifically medimwval elements have 
been put before the pupil end properly illustrated, there 
remains a factor much more easily dealt with: the territorial 
development of the European states. If this is approached 
from the wrong end, that is, from the modern map, we are 
sure to run into many confusions. The truer method is to 
begin with the struggle of feudal groups not as yet deter- 
mined by the lines of nationality. If, for example, we 
follow the wrestling of the grandsons of Charlemagne, we 
see them at first following the mere instinct of possession, 
with only the faintest outline of a race feeling dividing 
them roughly into East and West. If we take up the con- 
flicts between what we call England and France during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, we find ourselves deal- 
ing with the friction of lesser feudal units rather than with 
the national entities themselves. The same is true of the 
desperate efforts of German kings to overcome the resist- 
ance of their dependencies and if we enter into that doubt- 
ful region between what comes to be German and what 
comes to be French, the fact is still more impressive that 
the key to it all is in the sense of feudal right, quite inde- 
pendently of the largeness or smallness of the feudal unit. 
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These points of view carry us on well through the twelfth 
century; but then our perspective begins to change. From 
the time of Philip Augustus and the later Hohenstaufens 
it is most instructive to place the idea of nationality more 
toward the front of our picture. National monarchies, 
national languages, national armies are beginning to take 
form as the tangible rallying-points for the larger move- 
ment of humanity. And with these the map of Europe is 
becoming clearer. ‘The smaller territorial units are slowly 
giving way to the larger, and this group of larger territorial 
units are taking the place also of the vast universal medieval 
ideals of the Empire and the Papacy. 

In a word we are approaching the forms of the modern 
Europe, and as we do so the language of our science be- 
comes simpler and more intelligible to the pupil. Feudal 
arrangements, which until now have had the right of way 
and have only with difficulty accepted the intrusion of 
national ideas, are now being thrust aside and put on the 
defensive. They are very tenacious of life. The affection 
of the people gathers about them even when they are act- 
ing to their hurt, and the king’s right has often to be 
harshly enforced long after it has become formally accepted. 
The idea of leyalty to the nation and to the king as the 
representative of the nation is a thing of slow growth, re- 
quiring to be bought by every kind of privilege and only 
gradually replacing the old loyalty to the nearest strong 
person who could make it worth while. 

I have thus tried to bring before you what seem to me 
the most important considerations for the teacher who 
is called upon to teach Medieval History in a secondary 
school. It has not been my purpose to suggest any specific 
tricks of the trade by which these points of view are to be 
enforced. ‘Those every teacher must discover for himself 
in order to make them of much value to him. Let me say 
only that to make these points of view useful to the pupil 
they must be illustrated constantly by concrete cases. 
Youth loves the concrete, and remembers it; but to give 
meaning to the concrete it must be shown in its place in a 
larger scheme and in its true relation to other concrete 
things. More than in other periods of European history it 
is possible in this to show a unity of public life and thought 
under the domination of leading ideas and institutions. 
These must, therefore, be utilized to the fullest extent; but 
the modern student demands instinctively and rightly that 
these generalizations shall be shown to be formed from 


concrete observation and not a priort from any airy specula- 
tions whatever. I am sure I need not at this late day urge 
upon you the absolute importance of keeping the essentials 
of chronology and geography constantly before the pupil’s 
mind. If to this caution I add that none of the devices for 


making pupils acquainted at first hand with some of the 
materials of their study should be neglected, I shall have 
gone as far along this line of specific suggestion as time 


will allow. 


American Historical Association 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association will be held in Boston and Cambridge, December 27th 
to 31, 1912. The headquarters of the association will be the Cop 
ley Plaza, Copley Square, Boston In connection wit! the asso 
ciation, the following associations will hold their meetings at the 
same time and place: The American Economi Association, the 
American Political Science Association, the American Sociological 
Society, the American Statistical Association, the American Asso 
ciation for Labor Legislation, the Mississippi Valley Ilistorical 
Association, the New England History Teachers’ Association. The 
program for the sessions is as follows: 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


Meeting of the Executive Council of the American Historical As 
sociation. 3 P.M. 


Address, Albion W. Small, President of the American Sociological 
Society. 4 P.M. 

Address. Walter F. Wilcox, President of the American Statisti 
cal Association, 4 P.M. 

Address. ‘Theodore Roosevelt, President of the American Historical 
Association. 8 P.M. 

At the conclusion of President Roosevelt’s address, there will be 
an informal gathering of members of all the Associations at 
the Copley Plaza. 9 P.M. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 238. 


Meetings of Committees (at the cal! of chairman). 9 A.M. 
Conferences. All at 10 A.M, 


Archivists— 


Chairman, Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania. 
Some Fundamental Principles in Relation to Archives. 
Waldo G Leland, Carnegie Institution. 
An Archive Manual, its Plan and Scope. 
Victor H. Paltsits, Public Archives Commission. 
Ancient History— 


Chairman, Arthur Fairbanks, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Oriental History as a Field of Investigation. 

George F. Moore, Harvard University. 

Graeco-Roman History as a Field of Investigation. 
Henry A. Sill, Cornell University. 

Discussion led by James H. Breasted, University of Chicago; 
Robert W. Rogers, Drew Theological Seminary; William 
Stearns Davis, University of Minnesota. 

Historical Bibliography— 
Chairman, William A. Dunning, Columbia University. 

The Reviewing of Historical Books. 

Carl Becker, University of Kansas. 

Discussion led by J. Franklin Jameson, American Historical 

Review; Davis R. Dewey, American Economic Review; 

W. Dawson Johnston, Columbia University; Ernest C. Rich- 

ardson, Princeton University; Charles M. Andrews, Yale 

University; Walter Lichtenstein, Northwestern University. 

Luncheon, tendered to members of the association at the building 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 1 P.M. 

Conferences. All at 2.30 P.M. 
Teachers of History Joint meeting wit the New England 


History Teachers’ Association. ) 

Chairman, William 8S. Ferguson, President of the New Eng 
land History Teachers’ Association. 

Report on Historical Equipment in High Schools and Colleges 
by the Committee of the New England History Teachers’ 
Association;. John O. Sumner, chairman Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Philip P. Chase, Milton Academy; 
Miss Lotta A. Clark, Charlestown High School; Miss Mabel 
Hill, Lowell Normal School; William MacDondald, Brown 
University; Francis A. Smith, Girls’ High School, Boston; 
Harry M. Varrell, Simmons College. 

Discussion led by Henry Johnson, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University; Addison L. Fulwider, High School, Freeport, IIL 


In connection with this report an exhibit of rooms furnished 


with typ al equ pments has been arranged in the buildings 


of Simmons College. 
Ninth Annual Conference of Historical Societies— 


Chairman, Waldo Lincoln, President of the American Anti- 
quarian society. 
Secretary, Waldo G. Leland, Sec retary of the American His 
torical Association. 
Opening remarks by the Chairman and Report of the Secretary. 
Report of Committee of Seven on Co-operation between His- 
torical Societies, by the Chairman, Dunbar Rowland, Ds part- 
ment of Archives and History, Jackson, Miss. 
Genealogy and History Charles K, Bolton, Librarian of the 
Boston Athenaeum 
The Ma ichusetts Historical Society. Worthington C Ford, 
Editor of Publications, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Discussion. 


Medizval History— 
Chairman, George B. Adams, Yale University. 
Profitable Fields of Investigation in Meciweval History. 
James Westfall Thompson, University of Chicago. 


c 
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Discussion led by James T. Shotwell, Columbia University ; 
Albert B. White, University of Minnesota; Howard L. Gray, 
Harvard University; William E. Lunt, Cornell University; 
Edgar H. McNeal, Ohio State University. 
Address. Frank A. Fetter, President of the American Economic 
Association. 8 P.M. 


Address. Albert Bushnell Hart, President of the American Po- 
litical Science Association. 8 P.M. 
Smoker. 10 P.M. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 30. 


The morning and afternoon sessions will be heid in Cambridge. 
Conferences. All at 10 A.M. 
American History— 

Chairman, Frederick J. 

Profitable Subjects for 

1815-1860. 

William E. Dodd, University of Chicago. 

Discussion led by Ulrich B. Phillips, University of Michigan; 
Theodore C. Smith, Williams College; Allen Johnson, Yale 
University; Homer C. Hockett, Ohio State University; 
P. Orman Ray, Pennsylvania State College. 

Modern History— 

Chairman, Charles Downer Hazen, Smith College. 

The History of Modern Commerce as a Field for Investigation. 
Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University. 

Discussion led by Clive Day, Yale University; Alfred L. P. 
Dennis, University of Wisconsin; William E. Lingelbach, 
University of Pennsylvania; Abbott P. Usher, Cornell Uni 
versity; Clarence H. Haring, Bryn Mawr College; Stewart 
L. Mims, Yale University. 

Meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association.10 A.M. 

President, Reuben Gold Thwaites, State Historical Society 

of Wisconsin. 

General subject: New Engiand and the West. 
Side-Lights on the Scioto Company—The Early Movement of 
New England into the West. 

Archer B. Hulbert, Marietta College. 

The New England Element in Illinois Politics before 1830. 
Solon J. Buck, University of Illinois. 

New England and the Western Reserve. 

Karl F. Geiser, Oberlin College. 

The Mayflower Compact and its Descendants. 

Mrs. Lois Kimball Mathews, University of Wisconsin. 
Luncheon offered by Harvard University. 12.30 P.M. 
Government and American History. (Joint session 

American Political Science Association.) 2 P.M. 

Papers by 


Turner, Harvard 


University. 
Investigation in 


American History, 


with the 


harry A.'Garfield, Williams College. 
Adam Shortt, Civil Service Comniission of Canada. 
The Enforcement of the Alien and Sedition Laws. 
Frank M. Anderson, University of Minnesota. 
The Point of View of British Travellers in America, 1810-1860. 
Ephraim D. Adams, Stanford University. 
Annual Business Meeting. 4 P.M. 
Reception by President and Mrs, Lowell. 
European History. 8.15 P.M. 
Anent the Middle Ages. 
George L. Burr, Cornell University. 
Antecedents of the Quattrocento. 
Henry Osborn Taylor, New York City. 
The Star Chamber. 
Edward P. Cheyney, University of 
Crispi: A Legend in the Making. 
William R. Thayer, Cambridge. 


5 P.M. 


Pennsylvania. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 31. 
American History. 10 A.M. 
The New Columbus. 
Henry P. Biggar, London, England. 
Religious Forces in the American Revolution, 
Claude H. Van Tyne, University of Michigan. 
The Tragedy of December, 1812. 
Charles Francis Adams, President of the 
Historical Society. 
The True President Johnson. 
James Schouler, Boston. 
Subscription luncheon, with brief addresses, at the Copley Plaza. 
1 P.M. 


Massachusetts 
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PIERIODICAL LITERATURE 


MARY W. WILLIAMS, M.A., EDITOR. 


—An interesting comparison of Bismark and Gladstone, by 


James Lane Block, of Chicago, is to be found in “ The Sewanee Re- 
view ” for October. 


-“* The Voltaire of Portugal,’ by Mary H. Allies (“ The Catholic 
World,” October), is of interest in view of the governmental policy 
of the Portugese Republic. The title has reference to Sebastian 
Joseph De Carvalho, Marquis of Pomba (1699-1782). 


“Le Revue” for October contains nine pieces of heretofore un- 
published testimony upon Napoleon’s campaign of 1812,contributed 
by Arthur Chuquet, author of “Guerre de Russie.” The contribu- 
tions vary much in importance, but all are of interest. 


The picturesque life of early California days is well reflected 
in “ A Mission Town in the Sixties,” by Georgiana Parks Ballard 
(“ Overland Monthly,” October). 


—The “Atlantic Monthly ” announces for 1913 a group of Con- 
federate portraits by Gamabiel Bradford, Jr., similar to the studies 
of Robert E. Lee, which appeared a year ago. These studies were 
announced for 1912, but the large amount of work involved in 
their preparation made postponement of their publication neces- 
sary. Portraits of the following are now ready to appear: Joseph 
FE. Johnston, J. E. B. Stuart, James Longstreet, Judah P. Benjamin. 


J. B. Williams in “Fresh Light on Cromwell at Drogheda” 
("The Nineteenth Century and -After,” September) places 
the conduct of Cromwell in a much less favorable light than that 
in which he has been placed by Gardiner, the historian. 


—In “A Search for the Last Inca Capital” (‘“Harper’s Maga- 
zine,’ October), Hiram Bingham, Director of the Yale Peruvian 
Expedition, presents his evidence for the opinion that the last 
Inca capital was at Rasaspata, Intersting illustrations accompany 
the article. 


—* Scribners Magazine” for October contains an unusually in- 
teresting article entitled, “The River Colbert.” It is the second 
of a series by John Finley, under the general title, “ The French in 
the Heart of America.” “Colbert” is the name given by Joliet on 
one of his maps to the Mississippi River. The article is illustrated 
by numerous pictures and a copy of Joliet’s map. 


—“The Panama Canal Tolls: A British View” appears in “ The 
North American Review” for October. The author, Archibald R. 
Colquhoun, expresses the belief that in the use of the canal coast- 
wise vessels cannot in equity be placed on a differential basis, but 
he believes “that public opinion in Great Britain is not greatly 
exercised on the subject.” 


— The Annexation of Korea, An Essay in ‘ Benevolent Assimila_ 
tion,” by George Trumbull Ladd, appears in the “ Yale Review” 
for July. Professor Ladd considers the conditions favorable and 
unfavorable to the end which Japan has in view, shows what has 
already been accomplished, and says in conclusion that there is “a 
fair prospect that the world will witness in the case of Japan and 
Korea an instance of benevolent assimilation in the moral and 
spiritual as well as the political meaning ot the term.” 


—“A treeless world might not be uninhabitable, but it is an 
historical face that migration, racial progress, and growth of popu- 
lation have been guided by the forest distribution of the world, 
modified, of course, by other conditions, but having that as one of 
the chief influences.” This quotation from Defebaugh, “ History 
of the Lumber Industry in America,” serves as the text of a lec- 
ture on “ Forests and American History,” delivered by Hugo Win- 
kenwerder at the University of California, November 15, 1911. 
(“ The University of California Chronicle,” April, 1912.) 


—“A Rapid Journey Through the Masai Steppes,” an article by 
Dr. von Schrenck (“ Illustrirte Zeitung,’ September 26th), is ac- 
companied by illustrations of especial interest from an antropo- 
logical view-point. 
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Professor Emerton’s paper upon “The Teaching of Medieval 
History in Schools,” printed in this number, was originally read 
before the New England History Teachers’ Association, at its 
meeting of October 22, 1904. A number of requests for its re- 
publication have reached us. With the permission of Professor 
Emerton and of the Council of the New England History Teachers’ 
Association, it is here reproduced. 


Acknowledgement is due to Dr. Ernest F. Henderson, and to 
his publishers, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, for permission to re- 
produce the illustrations on the front cover and in the body of Dr. 
Henderson’s article. They are taken from a list of 171 pictures 
used in Dr. Henderson’s work, “ Symbol and Satire in the French 
Revolution,” published in November, by Putnams. The work is 
not merely a collection of pictures illustrating the events from 


1789 to 1795, but it gives a succinct history of the Revolution. 
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Historical 
contributed articles are 
Professor W. S. 
interpretations of ancient deifications of rulers in a paper entitled 
“ Legalized Absolutism en Rout Dr. W. E. 
Lunt from hitherto unused materials the levy of 
papal annates in the British Isles; Mr. A. 
usual generalizations about the persecutions of Dissenters under 
Code in the Charles II; and Mr. J. G. 
Randall analyzes incisively the confiscation acts of Congress, passed 
during the Civil War. 


The American 
The 


field of history: 


Review for October, 1912, is a notable 
distributed over the 


Ferguson makes some original 


number. well 


from Greece to Rome;” 
first 
Cc. Dudley corrects the 


studies 


the Clarendon reign of 


The documents printed in this number of the “Review” are 


unusually interesting. They consist of the diary of Thomas 
Ewing, secretary of the treasury under Harrison and Tyler, for 
the months of August and September, 1841; and they throw much 
light upon the relations of Tyler to the cabinet members whom 
he had retained Tyler’s attitude toward 


the bank bills and the other Whig measures is well shown; as 


from Harrison’s cabinet. 


well as Clay’s determination to force an issue with the President. 


The leading article, however, is “The National Archives: A 
Programme,” contributed by Dr. Waldo G. Leland, secretary of 
the American Historical Association. Dr. Leland is well fitted 


for his task of outlining a national archive policy, not only by 


virtue of his intimate knowledge of the character, location, and 
pbysical condition of the archives in Washington, but also on 
account of his extended study of archive methods and archive 
materials in European depositories. In this article Dr. Leland 


briefly describes the character and extent of the archives in the 
Washington, and refers to the 
legal provisions for their care and accessibility by 
and departmental clerks. 


ness in the 


governmental departments in 
investigators 
He shows vividly the existing careless 
and the 
fire, dampness and 
difficulties 


storing of archives, dangers to which they 


are subject from vandalism; and points out 


the present encountered in the consulting of archives 
not only by investigators, but by departmental officials as well. 
A situation exists intolerable 


standpoint of the administrative official or of the 


which is whether viewed from e 


student 


Adopting the hypothesis that it is as much the function of 


ernment to preserve and utilize its archives as it is to levy taxes 
and make loans, Dr. Leland urges the adoption of two essentials 
in a national archive policy; the erection of a suitable archive 
depot, and the organization of an archive administration Che 
suitable size, construction, exterior appearance, and interior ar 


rangements of a national archive building are taken up in turn 


by the writer and a scheme presented based upon the best Euro- 
pean and American experience. 
tration of the archives, Dr. 
terial should be 


the central depot; the use to be 


Under the heading of the adminis 
Leland 
transferred from departmental offices to 


points out the classes of ma 
which 


made of the central depot by 


departmental officials; the problems of the care of archives; the 


question of the destruction of useless papers; the means to be 
taken to render the archives accessible by general guides, inven- 
tories, calendars, and collections of texts; and provisions or re 
strictions for the use of the archives by investigators. He con 
cludes: “It has been shown that the present conditions have 
become intolerable, and that the remedial measures thus far 
tried, are but makeshifts, aggravating the many evils rather than 


affording relief. To continue as at present is to perpetuate in 
efficiency and extravagance and to incur risks for which no gov 
ernment should wish to be responsible to the nation. It is the 
plain duty of Congress to provide a better method, a system ade 
quate to the administrative needs of a great government, a build 
ing worthy of a great nation, in which both the requirements of 
public business and those of historical scholarship shall be 


pletely satisfied 


com 
Tne very absence of a system and of a building, 
leaves us carte blanche for arrangements marked by ideal excel 
Why should the nation not have the best of all 
Is it not 
history, and who desire that the rightful heritage of future gener 
shall 
Congress the performance of this long-neglected duty, the meet 


ideal 


lence. national 


archive buildings? incumbent upon all who cherish our 


ations pass to them unimpaired, to urge vigorously upen 


ing of this pressing problem by an solution ?” 
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Outline of Modern European History, Based Upon the Recommendations of the Committee of Five 


BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., AND ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


II, 


Searcely one of the numerous histories of Europe in the eigh- 
teenth century devotes more than a few pages to an analysis of 
the economic conditions which are the key to most of the political 
changes which took place in countries like England, France, Hol- 
land and Spain. Yet we now recognize that many of the economic 
impulses which have created modern conditions were actuating the 
merchants and the traders, even the kings and princes of those 
times. It is our purpose, therefore, in this month’s outline to 
present an analysis of these economic impulses. 


Methods ‘of Manufacture. 


To understand the economic conditions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, one must study first the processes of manufacture which 
existed generally throughout Europe. In producing for the home 
market, in the production of goods for local consumption—and 
this, after all, still made up the bulk of the trade of each country 
—the guild system which had had its origin in the Middle Ages 
still existed almost entirely unchanged. In the large manufac- 
tures, especially in England, where goods were produced for the 
foreign market, the guild system was superseded by the system of 
domestic manufacture into which a capitalistic element has en- 
tered. The weaver of cloth, for instance, no longer furnished his 
own yarn, nor did he attempt to market his finished product. He 
received his raw material from a factor and returned his finished 
product to a middle man, who paid him for his work and dis- 
posed of the cloth in the open market. 


International Trade. 


International trade, too, was largely transformed. New trade 
routes and new transportation facilities had been put at the dis- 
posal of merchants; the old medieval markets and fairs had sunk 
into relative unimportance, the Hansa towns in the north and the 
Italian the south had lost their ascendancy and a dis- 
tinctly modern system of banking and exchange had taken the 
place of the comparatively cumbersome methods of an earlier age. 


cities of 


Even the articles of trade were no longer the same as in prev- 
ious centuries. drugs, perfumes and precious stones were 
still imported from the east; but tea, coffee and sugar had been 
added to the cargoes. Colonial wares, tobacco, rice, fish, furs and 
naval stores, were seen on all the wharves of Europe. Trade in 
wool, cotton and silk had grown enormously. 


Spices, 


Trading Companies and Colonial Enterprises, 


Methods of trade, also, were revolutionized. Trading companies 
whose origin we can trace back into the seventeenth century had 
almost altogether taken the place of the’ individual merchant who 
used to travel from country to country disposing of his wares. 
Independent trading still persisted, but both the government and 
the privileged companies did their best to suppress it. 

Of the colonial enterprises of the individual countries, we shall 
attempt to make no analysis here, we leave that to the sections 
devoted to the subject in the outline; but we feel that the Mer- 
eantile System which dominated the trade policy of every country 
in Europe in the eighteenth century should be called to the 
teacher’s especial attention. For a clear comprehension of the mo- 
tives back of the system, the teacher can do no better than to read 
the short essay of Schmoller referred to in the bibliography. For 
a more extended exposition he will do well to go to Cunningham’s 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce. 

In order to see the result of this system upon the policies of 
the various European nations we must study the wars of the 
eighteenth century. We have made no attempt to analyze these 
wars in this outline. We reserve that task for a later number, 
but we do wish to insist that the teacher should close his study 
of this period by an examination of the three topics mentioned 
under the last heading in the outline. A comprehension of the 
reasons for the failure of the French colonial enterprises in North 
America and India, of the causes of the American Revolution, and 


Industrial and Commercial Conditions in Europe in the Eighteenth Century 


of the economic’ theories of Adam Smith, will do more than any 
thing else to help one understand the economic history of the 
eighteenth century. 


I. Methods of Manufacture in Eighteenth Century. 
1. The Guild System. 
a. Its origin and development. 
b. Typical guilds—smiths, masons, weavers, dyers, furriers. 
e. Purposes of the guilds: 
1. Protection of trade. 
2. Standardizing production. 
3. Prevention of fraud. 
4. Monopoly of trade. 
d. Advantages and disadvantages of the system. 
e. Organization of guilds—masters, journeymen, apprentices, 
2. The persistence of the guild system throughout the eigh- 
teenth century, especially in manufacture for home con- 
sumption. 
3. The domestic system of manufacture. 
a. Process of manufacture contrasted with guild system. 
b. The use of middlemen, factors, and wholesalers, 
ce. The rise of a capitalistic class. 


II. Internal Trade. 
1. Agriculture still the chief industry in every country. 
a. Gradual improvement in tillage. 

2. Manufacture for home consumption outweighs production for 
foreign markets. 

. Local regulations. 

a. Town supervision of industry. 

b. Taxes on imported articles, “ Octrois.” 

c. Prohibition of exports. 

d. The market and its regulation. 

4. Fairs, their purpose and their accomplishments. 


ee) 


III. International Trade and European Banking. 


1. Trade routes and transportation facilities. 
2. International markets and trading accommodations in-Am- 
sterdam, London, Hamburg and Frankfort. 
3. Credit and Banking. 
a. Goldsmiths as depositories, and discount and collection 
agents. 
b. Development of regular banks in England and on the con- 
tinent—the Bank of England. 
ce. The stock exchange and the money market. 
d. Speculation and crises. 
e. South Sea Bubble and John Law’s Mississippi Bubble. 


[V. Articles of Trade and Typical Markets. 


1. Levantine goods. 

a. Spices, drugs, perfumes, precious stones, dye-stuffs, fancy 
silk and cotton fabrics. 

b. Tea, coffee -nd sugar. 

. Colonial wares. 

a. Sugar, coffee, tobacco, fish, furs, naval stores and raw ma- 
terials in general. 

3. Precious metals. 

4. Wool, cotton and silk. 

5. Slaves. 


to 


V. Trading Companies and Colonial Enterprises. 


1. Their establishment and development in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 
a. Regulated companies, open associations bound by common 
rules. 
b. Joint stock companies—the modern corporation. 
ce. Interlopers, independent merchants who attempt to break 
into restricted markets. 
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2. Typical examples. 
a. East India Companies in England, Holland and France. 
b. English Muscovy Company. 
e. Dutch West India Company. 
3. Portuguese and Spanish methods of trade. 
a. Individual enterprises under strict government regulation. 


VI. Colonial Enterprises of Principal European Nations Analyzed. 
1. Portugal. 

a. Early explorations—masters of East India market. 

b. African and South American colonies. 

¢, Spanish rule in Portugal leads to end of East Indian enter- 
prises—Dutch conquest. 

d. Weakness at home prevents development of remaining 
colonial resources. 

2. Spain. 

a. Spanish home industries of earlier centuries—woolens, silks, 
leather, soaps and other wares—decline in eighteenth cen 
tury. 

b. Colonial enterprises in America; the search for treasure. 

ce. Failure to develop cultivation of raw materials, leads to, 

d. Deckine of colonial empire with exhaustion of supply of 
precious metals. 

3. The Netherlands—colonies and carrying trade. 

a. Dutch conquests in the East Indies. 

b. Settlements in the West Indies. 

ce. Fisheries in the North Sea and the Baltic. 

d. Spice trade and Levantine wares. 

4. France. 

a. Natural advantages of France—sea coast, river systems, 
natural capacity of people. 

b. Drawbacks—internal disorders, ineffective system of manu- 
facture, remnants of feudal privileges, over-regulation of 
industry and trade. 

¢. Efforts of the crown to stimulate trade—the action of kings 
from Francis I. to Louis XIV., Sully, Richelieu and Colbert. 

d. Rise and Decline of colonies in India and America. 

5. England. 
a. Imports. 
1. Minor manufactures from continental Europe. 
2. Raw materials—wool from Spain; hemp, flax and tallow 
from Russia; wood, iron and copper from Scandanavia. 


—) 


. Tea, coffee, cotton, sugar, spices, textiles from Asia. 
. Plantation products, furs, fish, lumber from America. 
. Gold, ivory, wax, negro slaves from Africa. 
b. Exports. 
1. English manufactures—woolens, cottons, iron and steel 
products, haberdashery and linens. 
2. Colonial products by trans-shipment—the English as the 
carriers of Europe. 
ce. Colonial enterprises in North America, Africa and Asia. 


a 


VIL. The General Trade and Colonial Policy of European Nations. 
The Mercantile System. 
1, A stage in economic progress from medieval industry which 
was local to modern industry which aims to possess world 
markets. 


2. A national policy as contrasted with the local policy of 


earlier times and the international policy of the nineteenth 
century. 


i) 


. General features of the system. 

a. Restriction on importation of manufactures—an effort to 
create a favorable “ balance of trade.” 

b. Production favored by prohibition of exports of raw mater- 
ial and bounties on exportation of manufactured products. 

ce. Commercial treaties, e.g., Methuen Treaty and Assiento 
Concession. 

d. Encouragement of domestic shipping, fisheries, and coasting 
trade by forbidding foreign competition—Navigation Acts. 

e. Colonial Trade restricted to mother country—Trade Acts. 

f. State aid to manufacture, protection of home industries, 
the system of Colbert in France. 

4. The wars of the eighteenth century—to be treated in the 

next outline. 


VIII. The End of the Era. 
1. The failure of the French colonial enterprises and the French 
Revolution. j 
2. The American Revolution—the failure of the English colonial 
system in North America, 
3. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations—a literary attack which 
destroyed men’s belief in the Mercantile Sy stem, 


REFERENCES. 


A bibliography for the study of this subject is extreme ly diffi- 
eult to compile. The material is so scattered that the teacher 
will find it difficult to assemble. 

Two books should be depended upon primarily: Day, “ History of 
Commerce,” Part ILI. and selected chapters from Part II; Cunning- 
ham, “ Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects,’ Book V. 
These the teacher should follow up with Cheyney, “ European 
Background of American History,’ Seeley, “ Expansion of Eng- 
land,’ Webster, “General History of Commerce,” and Schmoller, 
“Mercantile System,” just eighty pages long, difficult reading, but 
full of suggestive material for the teacher. For an exhaustive 
study of the economic history of England, the teacher should use 
Cunningham, “ Growth of English Industry and Commerce,” vol. LI, 
and Beer, volumes on English colonial policy. Briefer works are 
Gibbens, “ Industry in England,” and Egerton, “ Brief History of 
sritish Colonial Policy.” For conditions in France, the best 


available books in English are Sargent, “ Colbert” and selected 
chapters from Perkins, “ Richelieu and the Growth of the French 
Power,” and his “ France under the Regency.” For Holland the 


most detailed information can be obtained from selected chapters 
of Blok, “ History of the People of the Netherlands.” 4 shorter 
book on the same subject is Rogers, “Story of Holland.” Day, 
“Dutch in Java,” is a special study of Holland’s trade policy and 
commercial methods. Books on Spain’s commercial policy espe ially 
to be recommended are Bourne, “Spain in America” and Roscher, 
‘Spanish Colonial System.” For Portugal, H. Morse Stephens, 
“ Portugal” is available. 


Experiences im Teaching Current Events 


History in the Making—a Practical Suggestion for 
High School Classes 


BY CAROL 8. WILLIAMS, HIGH SCHOOL, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


My heart sank as the class in “ Mediwval and Modern History ” 
filed laggingly into my class room. By their attitude they ex- 
" pressed only too plainly their respective indifference to, or hatred 
of, all studies,—and the study of history in particular. They are 
the five girls in the Senior class who are not preparing for college, 
and who are therefore doomed to take an additional course in hist- 
ory. As may be imagined, they are not the brightest pupils in 
the school; yet each is an alert, independent girl, well capable of 
earning her own livelihood, but of the type that is frankly bored 
by intellectual work. 


They had already taken a semester’s work in Medieval History, 
and were supposedly to begin with the Renaissance, for another 
half-years work in Modern History. I began with an attempted 
rapid review of the period from Charlemagne to the fifteenth 
century, and at the end of a week was utterly discouraged Per- 
haps the previous work had made some impression on their minds 
but if it had, I failed to discover it. A hasty summary of the 
period was impossible; they could hardly distinguish Empire and 
Papacy. I changed my tactics and announced that we would not 
go on with Modern History until we thoroughly understood 
Medieval. This did not tend toward enthusiasm on their part, 
nor could I awaken even 


- 


gleam of interest, in spite of my re- 
peated efforts. The glamor of medieval knighthood and chivalry, 
the romance of feudalism, seemed utterly lost on them. Even 
novels, my last resort, were only partially successful. They “ did 





a 
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not care” for “Ivanhoe” or “The Talisman.” By reading bits 
from one or two of the more modern historical novels, I did suc- 
ceed in arousing a faint interest in the event itself,—but it was 
momentary only. After the first month, I was almost in despair 
of ever making the course of any value to the girls, for appar- 
ently it was impossible for them to see any connection between 
their study and the times in which they were living. 


One day in giving out subjects for research papers, I assigned 
to one girl “ Medieval Fairs,” and suggested that she compare 
them with one of our modern State Fairs. This idea really seemed 
to interest the class, and so, following out the thought, I began to 
enlarge, even more than I had previously done, on the theme of what 
I called “ profitable comparison.” A little later, I happened to see 
a newspaper item describing the hostility of the German and 
French even to-day in Alsace-Lorraine; I cut it out, to show to 
the class,—and that brought a new idea. Why not keep a note- 
book of clippings, showing the connection between our own times, 
and past centuries? The class took up the idea with the first 
show of enthusiasm that I had seen. 


Here was something practi- 
eal, within their grasp. 


[ offered a prize to the pupil who should 
bring in the best material for our scrap-book, and within the week 
my desk was deluged with newspaper articles of all sizes and de- 
scriptions. 


Our idea developed, however, as we began to work. 


The papers 
were full of the 


salkan War, of peace negotiations between Italy 
and Turkey, of plots and counter-plots among the great powers 
whose early history we were studying. We would make a Modern 
History, With due formality, the first page 
of our 


a History of to-day. 


book was inscribed: 


History in the Making. 
Compiled by the Class in Medieval and Modern History 
G——————- High School, 1912-1913. 


Then followed the names of the pupils. 


Now the scrap-book is in the process of development, and bids 
fair to become of imposing size. One day a week is devoted to 
discussing the material that has been brought in, and culling out 
the best. We do not confine ourselves to literature; pictures, 
such as supplied by all the illustrated weeklies, of people and of 
places, add much to the interest and value of the book. We have 
even admitted some cartoons, those giving graphically a political 
situation,—and needless to say, these are the especial pride and 
delight of the class. 


The book itself is a slip-sheet notebook, the only practical kind 
for such a course. We have already nineteen countries about 
which we have collected items that may some day be of histori- 
cal importance. That is our test—whether the facts selected are 
actually those that might some day be incorporated into a General 
History. Turkey, Italy, Montenegro, Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, England, France, Germany, Russia, Austria, Portugal, Mo- 
rocco, China, Japan, Persia, Mexico, Nicaragua,—each country has 
its own section in the book. Naturally the Balkan States are 
the most interesting just at this time, and the class is eager to 
bring in articles and pictures to help out our general knowledge 
of the situation. I have even persuaded them to read one or two 
books dealing with Eastern Europe. 


We try to discuss in class each article that is brought in, be- 
fore it is pasted in the book,—and here is the practical value of 
the plan. There is a newly-awakened interest in the past hist- 
ory of the countries studied. Every two weeks each student pre- 
pares a short paper on some recent event, or series of events, in 
which she is especially interested, perhaps filling out the accounts 
given in the notebook with more detailed reading. One valuable 
paper of this sort was on the Ottoman Empire, giving a brief 
survey of the rise, and then of the gradual decline of the Turks, 
and an estimate of what the Young Turk Government has done, 
and has failed to do. 


What this plan has done for the general atmosphere of the 
class, I cannot estimate in words. It is as yet far from an ideal 
class in history, yet I believe that because of this definite man- 
ual work in current events, each pupil is taking up the regular 
work with more enthusiasm and vigor. They needed some such 
manual work to make them realize the importance of past events 
in connection with those of to-day. That this idea in a large class 
might be difficult to carry out, I fully realize; the small size and 
informal method of mine has made it easily practial. 


A Method of Teaching Current History in the 
High School 


BY MASON M. FISHBACK, UNION HIGH SCHOOL, ORANGE, CALIFORNIA 


The teaching of current events in connection with the history 
work of the high school is now a recognized part of the curriculum. 
Its value in vitalizing the subject and in promoting clear thinking 
in social relations can not be overestimated. This is a field that 
the history teacher should not neglect. There is no better way 
of bringing history down to the present, of relating it to the life 
of the student, than that of stimulating in him a desire to keep 
informed on the important events that are now in the making. 

The outside reading of the average high school boy or girl is 
largely confined to the sporting page and local mention columns 
of the newspaper, to the short stories of the cheaper magazines, 
and to the latest fiction of the.most popular kind. The opportun- 
ity to encourage the reading of more serious articles in our better 
magazines, and a more discriminating use of the newspapers, 
should not be ignored by the history department. 

The senior year, when American History and Government are 
taken up, is the opportune time for the study of current history, 
although some attention can be given it incidentally in the earlier 
years. The student can then attack this problem with a more 
mature judgment and with a mind more thoroughly trained along 
historical lines. 

For the past two years the following method has been tried 
out in our school with what we believe to be good results. It 
commends itself because it is workable from the standpoint of 
the student. Shortly after the beginning of the school year the 
American History class is organized as a magazine staff. A man- 
aging editor is elected who (with the advice of the teacher) ap- 
points the editors for the following departments: International 
Affairs, The Nation, California, Science and Invention, Literature, 
Sports. An effort is made to select those who are best fitted for 
the various departments,as for instance, a student who has had the 
course in Medieval and Modern History is given charge of Inter- 
national affairs. The other members of the class are assigned 
as reporters under these editors. This arrangement holds good for 
the first quarter of the school year, at the end of which time a 
new election is held and the honors are passed around. 

The school board subscribes for a number of the best weekly and 
monthly magazines. These, together with those in the city li- 
brary, are examined by the board of editors and those articles 
that appear most worth while are given out to the reporters of 
the different departments. In making their reports the students 
are permitted to use notes but no article is to be read to the 
class, as we have found that this tends to kill the interest. 

The club meets on alternate Fridays at the time of the regu- 
lar recitation period. An effort is made to make the work very 
informal, and to that end we assemble in the teachers’ reception 
room where there are a number of easy chairs. The managing 
editor takes charge and the teacher stays in the background as 
much as possible. The class printer hands out a table-of-contents 
or program which he has mimeographed for the occasion. The 
affair is dignified somewhat by adopting for each number the 
name of one of the better magazines, the nature and value of 
which are explained by the teacher or by one of the older stu- 
dents. Here is a typical number: 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


Vol. 1. No. 2. October 6, 1910. 
Table of Contents. 
INTERNATIONAL: 


Spain and the Vatican ..........c...ssceee Miss Flippen 

Russia’s Policy Concerning Finland ....... Miss Wilson 
THE NATION: 

Revised Republican Polities ............... Miss Flippen 
CALIFORNIA: 

Zee Banke GRMN. oeeskiessssccteracds Mr. Woods 

The Los Angeles Aqueduct ................ Miss Willits 
SCIENCE: 

Passing of the Man with the Hoe ........ Mr. Humphrey 

Commercial Value of the Aeroplane ......... Mr. Watson 
LITERATURE: 


The Oberammergau Passion Play .......... 


Miss Spotts 
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After each report is given there is an opportunity for discussion 
and those who are not on the program are expected to take part 
in this way. 

The students look forward with great pleasure to the meeting 
of the club. Many of those who at first were indifferent became 
interested. The plan tends to develop thoughtful reading outside 
of school hours and raises the standard of the material read. It 
not only introduces an element of novelty into the history work 
but helps to vitalize the subject by closely relating it to the 
present. Its chief merit is that it can be carried out by the stu- 
dents themselves, and so far they have done this with enthusiasm. 


Current Events in Secondary Schools 


By Henry R. Tucker, Wiuiiam McKiniey Hics Scuoon, 
ST. Louis, Mo. 

One of the ways to increase the right of history to exist in the 
curriculum is to make it more human, to socialize it, that is, to 
teach it more from its social and industrial content. This necessi 
tates leaving out much of the material that is still presented in 
courses and still necessitated by college entrance requirements. 
The content of the courses must be directly or indirectly (though 
not too remotely) connected to the present. The child lives in 
the contributions of the past, the deeds of the present, the hopes 
and problems of the future. It is not the purpose of this paper 
to specify just what should be the content of the history courses, 
other than to state the general principle that only those phases 
of historical development should constitute the content of the 
(the college problem is 
a different one) which have contributed to the warp and woof of 
the present civilization. For the student to be called upon to 
learn institutional development that has-not contributed to this 
civilization—because of traditional methods and require- 
ments—is a waste of time and energy. I| firmly believe that the 
colleges will gladly co-operate with the high schools in a change 
of required courses and content of subject 
lines. 


social science courses in the high school 


college 


matter along these 

There is one way, especially, im which the pupil can be shown 
the direct connection of the social sciences to present day 
lems, and thus pupil and-parent the right of these 
subjects to be taught as necessary subjects. It is the use of cur 
rent instruction ol 
(particularly, the modern period), civics, and economics. 
nection to the present—that ever recurring demand of pupil and 
patron—will then be made clear, At least some study of current 
events should be made systematically 
though the connection is more direct in the modern period. A 
systematic use of the voluminous material on current events adds 
“zest” to the subject; it enlivens the recitation. 
makes the subject “ practical,’”—a much misused word, but it rep 
resents a condition, not a theory which the teacher 
claim any originality in the advocacy of the use of current events 
in class room work; I only relate the result of some experience 
on my part, hoping to be able to draw out from others their ex 
perience so as to improve on my use of them. Much that is 
written below will be suggestive to tne new teacher only; the 
trained and experienced history teacher has already 
the merit and the devices in the use of current 
newspapers. 

There is much material, both popular and technical, for the 
teacher’s use. Both the history teacher and the pupil should have 
access to a reliable monthly, such as the “ 
or the “ World’s Work”; and to a weekly magazine, such as the 
“ Outlook,” the “Independent,” or the “ Literary Digest.” Some 
of these should be a part of the library equipment. The teacher 
of tne social sciences will find the following almost indispensable: 
the “American Historical Review” (free to members of the 
American Historical Association), for its authentic accounts, often 
of current events, 1910- 


p! ob- 
show to 
magazines and 


newspapers in the history 


The con- 


in all periods of history; 


Such a study 


faces, i dis 


discovered 


magazines and 


Review of Reviews” 


such as parliamentary development o 


1912, and for its unprejudiced, discriminating book’ reviews; the 
“ American Political Science Review” (free to members of the 
American Political Science Association) or the “ Political Science 


discussions of 


York), for 


legislation, and 


Quarterly ” 
governmental development, recent 
reviews; the “Quarterly Journal of Economics,” for economics; 
the “History Teacher’s Magazine,” for its historical and 

tional aids available nowhere else. The teacher would profit by 
keeping in touch also, with the following magazines, 


(Columbia University, New 
valuable book 


educa- 


generally in 


THE HISTORY TEACHER’S MAGAZINE 


the city library: “Forum,” “ Arena,” “ North American Review,” 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” “scribner’s,” and “Harpers.” Even though 
this list is not at all exhaustive, it is no doubt more than what 
the busy high school teacher can find time to read, especially if 
he has to teach some subject outside of his specialty. In that 
case, he will find it profitable to record the author and character 
of the article or item for future use. Some of these magazines 
are indispensable to the teacher of history, civics, and economics; 
this is especially true so far as current events in modern Euro- 
pean and Oriental history, American history, civics, and economics 
are concerned. It is also often true as to earlier periods of hist- 
ory, as in the results of Egyptian or excavations, etc, 
Some of these magazines should be a part of the library equip- 
ment of every small or large high school, just as essential as the 
laboratory is to the physical or chemical sciences, and the bench 


Roman 


and tools are to the manual training department. 
should be bound and kept for future use or 
teacher as will 

[It would be better to cut out too many articles rather than 
too few, for the teacher will be surprised how useful these things 
later. 

more 


The magazines 
‘ clipped ” by the 
be described below. 


prove true of inasmuch 
as the accounts can 
record up to the last day. So far 
use, it that the 
the purpose; but they must always of neccessity be several weeks 
behind. 

land, the 
pe riodicals. 
English 
elopment would be 
The 


the time only 


This is especially current events, 


formal hardly be expected to be a 


as listing articles for future 


would seem various reader’s guides would serve 


When the recent reform legislation took place in Eng 


teacher had to get his information from 


Any 


government 


newspapers or 
instruction in the nature of the working of the 
consideration of the 
like the play “ Hamlet ” 
account of the 


recent dev 
with Hamlet left out. 
Revolution 
and newspapers. Dev 
tariff legislation, direct legis 
obtainable only in magazines, 


without a 


recent Chinese was available at 


through current magazines 
elopments in presidential primaries, 
lation 


and pamphlets of to-day; 


States, etc., are newspapers 
they could not be in the average civics 
or economics text. Any instruction in these subjects which leaves 
“ vesterday ” is defective: 


second, it 


out the developm« nts to first, it does 
truth; 
lever for arousing and maintaining the interest of the pupil, viz., 


the “ news of the day.” The 


not present the misses the use of the greatest 


use of the current material connects 


what seems to the child (and his view point must be considered 
a dead past to the living present. 

The teacher of social sciences should from the very beginning 
of his training or teaching experience formulate some systematic 


scheme of cutting out and filing articles and clippings on subjects 


in his line. A standard system of classification is the Dewey deci- 


mal system of cataloging books, endorsed by the American Li- 
brary Association and used in most of the libraries throughout 
the country. I have found this book a very effective guide,— 
“ Clippings—the System and Index,” by Chas. E. Ebersol, News- 
paper Clipping Co., Ottawa, Ill. ($1.00). I should be glad to 


line. 
Dewey 


know of other books along this This one explains the use 


decimal 
somewhat to 


of a modified scheme of the system. I have 


changed the Ebersol “ system ” suit my particular 


purposes, especially as to what seemed to me to be wrong classifi 
though | used it in the 


clippings and book notices. Unless one follows 


cations; have main ¢.s a guide for filing 
standard in 
Ebersol’s “ Outline of Subjects 
expanded” and “ Topical Index” lists in his “ Clippings,” he 
material of little Book 


and short items can be pasted on ordinary size library filing cards, 


some 


the classification of material, as in 


will 


find his very use, notices, book reviews, 


and these arranged according to the Dewey decimal classification 
or the modified list of Ebersol. Articles and clippings can be put 
in strong manilla envelopes, according to the subject number. If 


one does not care to go to the expense of purchasing these en- 


} 
nh 


velopes, he can easily make use of the many envelopes in wl 


advertising matter and circulars come to him. I mark each clip 


ping with the 
later care t 


classification decimal number (in case I should 
instead of arranging 
Ebersol does—lI put the 
clippings within each ten numbers in a letter-file box, arranging 
them, there, alphabetically If the boxes become full, I take a few 
numbers, such as political science (32), constitutional law (34) 


Asia (95) and American 


arrange by numbers): but. now, 


the numbered envelopes consecutively—as 


etc.. out of the “ 30-39” box: and modern 
‘90-99’ them in ar 
I find it very helpful to make a record 
on filing cards of articles on my subjects, either from clippings or 
that | keep 


history (97) out of the box; and arrange 


other box alphabetically. 


magazines ‘unclipped,” filing such record along with 

















THE HISTORY TEACHER’S MAGAZINE 


book notices, reviews, ete. 


Aside from their use in regular class 
work, they are very often referred to, when members of literary 
and debating societies want material. I “clip” all pictures, 
maps, etc. of current importance and interest: Yuan Shi Kai, map 
of English-Russian sphere of influence in Persia, landlordism in 
London, the old and the new conditions in Ireland, German parcels 
post in New York City, Panama canal pictures, etc. These are 
for use in the opaque projector, to be considered at another time. 
Every picture, clipping, and article should have on it the 
name of the newspaper or magazine from which it is taken, and 
the date. These items often determine the real value of the clip- 
ping or article. If any of them deal with material of the text-book, 
it is sometimes convenient, temporarily, to place it between the 
leaves of the book at the place of that material, having previously 
torn the leaves out of the binding. 


It can be replaced by new 
data as it is found, the 


former material being returned to its 


proper envelope. Such articles as these could be used in this 
way: initiative and referendum states, proposed home-rule (St. 
,ouis) legislation, diagrams to illustrate gerrymandering, Ports- 
I legislat liag to illustrate gerry lering, Port 


mouth treaty, educational reforms in China, new parcel post 
rates, Panama Canal and change in trade routes, changes in powers 
oi Speaker of House of Representatives, the Balkan crisis, Turkey- 
Italian War, Payne-Aldrich tariff, ete. So far, the discussion has 
been concerned with the gathering of material by the teacher, the 
building up of a “ Much 
That which he cares to 
let pupils use can be kept in large manilla envelopes at school, 
marked, “ history,” 


morgue,” as the newspaper men call it. 
of it must be retained for his private use. 
“civics,” “economics.” It might be possible 
to direct the pupils to keep a few clippings on a small scale, based 
upon the scheme above. At any rate, the pupils should be directed 
to the magazines in school and public library, and to newspapers 
as occasion arises, Different 
posted” on a certain maga- 


rather than as a regular assignment. 
pupils might be appointed to keep “ 
zine or paper from month to month. 


It has been my experience that very few high school students 
know how to read magazine articles and newspaper items with 


discriminating judgment, and therefore know little how to report 
on them. In the first place, it is not advocated that the pupil 
regularly read all the “ literature ” has not 
the time for it. The teacher can glance over or read them, and 
then select the articles or announce the topic on which the pupil 
is to read. These are to be assigned as class or individual reports. 
The should what 
termined in the reading of the article or clipping. 
chief current event 


mentioned above; he 


is to be de- 
Suppose the 
is the Revolution in China, in connection with 
the so-called Awakening of China. 


teacher indicate beforehand about 


Unless the sub-topics—such as: 
Taiping rebellion, China before its awakening, educational reforms, 
social reforms, financial reforms, political reforms, revolution of 
1911-1912, by the teacher, the pupils will report 
much leave out much that has 
This is especially true of newspaper 
accounts, which, by their very nature, are “ scrappy.” The teacher 
would do well to give the “ background” or the historical basis 
of the current topic in order that the daily newspaper or maga- 
zine item have its true relation to the past. For instance, in as- 
signed individual Italo-Turkish war, it 
well for the teacher to preface the assignment with a 
short discussion of previous colonial history of Italy, unless that 
particular topic has been studied by the class, If the current 
topic is the outcome of the November election, there should be 
a discussion of the method of election of President, or assignment 
to that subject in the text-book, even if taken out of order in 
the course. 


etc., are “ set” 
that is irrelevant, and 
bearing on the main topic. 


material 


class or reports on the 


would be 


If the topic is based upon a series of newspaper items, 
a summary of the essential points should be made from time to 
time, for newspaper accounts proverbially lack unity. Inasmuch 
as it is very seldom that the current event takes place when the 
topic occurs—for current events of historical importance have a 
most inconvenient way of happening, when least expected 
directions would 


these 
for effective class and in- 
I would even go further, so that the latter kind 
of report is sure to include the essentials. 


seem to be necessary 
dividual reports. 
Before the report is 
given to the class, the pupil should show an outline or brief of it 
to the teacher, so that non-essentials are left out 

given*some hints as to what is 


The pupils need to be g£ i" 
if from newspaper 


then instructed to cut out the items 
and preserve them. Most of our information on the government 


and essentials 
suggested. 


desired: 


of Saint Louis has been obtained through newspaper clippings ob- 
tained by teacher and pupils, as there is no recent account of it, in 


book 


form. 
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LISHED IN THE UNITED SPATES, FROM SEPTEMBER 
28 TO OCTOBER 26, 1912. 
LISTED By CHARLES A. CouLoms, Pu.D. 
American History. 

Adams, Silas. The history of the town of Bowdoinham [Me.] 
1762-1912. Fairfield, Me., Fairfield Pub. 295 pp. $2.00. 
Addison, Albert C. The story of the Puritan fathers. Boston: 

L. C. Page. 243 pp. $2.50 net. 

Aldeman, Alva B. Students’ history of the United States. Marion, 
la.: Educator Pub. 439 pp. $1.50. 

Altsheler, Jos. A. The Texan Star. [Story of Texan war of 
Independence.] New York: Appleton, 372 pp. $1.50. 
Alvord, Clarence W., and Bidgood, Lee. The first explorations 
of the Trans-Alleghany region by Virginians, 1650-1674. 

Cleveland: A. H. Clark Co, 275 pp. (8 pp. bibl.) $4.00. 

Andrews, Charles M. The Colonial Period. New York: Holt. 
256 pp. 50 c. net. 

Arnold, Anna E, Civies and citizenship, a text-boook for 
Kansas. Cottonwood Falls, Kan.: The author. 297 pp. 

Bates, Lindon W., Jr. The path of the Conquistadores. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 307 pp. $3.50 net. 

Bernheim, Isaac W. History of the settlement of Jews in ‘ 
the lower Ohio valley. Louisville, Ky.: Bernheim Dist. Co 
78 pp. $1.00. 

Burk, William H. Historical and Topographical guide to 
Forge. 3rd rev. ed. Philadelphia: Winston. 166 pp. 

Burnham, Smith. A short history of Pennsylvania. New 
Hinds, Noble and Eldredge. 197 pp. 

Butcher, Bernard L., ed. Genealogical and personal history of the 
Upper Monongahela Valley. In 3 vols. New York: Lewis 
Pub. $19.00. 

Coman, Katharine. Economic beginnings of the far West. In 2 
vols. New York: Macmillan, 418, 450 pp. (48 pp. bibl.). 
$4.00 net. 

Dewey, Davis R. Financial History of the U. S., 4th edition. 
New York: Longmans. 544 pp. $2.00. 

Hulst, Cornelia S. Indian Sketches: Pére Marquette and the 
last of the Pottawatomie chiefs. New York: Longmans. 
113 pp. 60c. 

Jenkins, Stephen. The story of the Bronx, 1639-1912. New York: 


40c. 
Boston: 


Valley 
25c. 
York: 


65e. 


Putnam, 451 pp. $3.50 net. 

Paris, Comte de. The battle of Gettysburg. New rev. ed. Phila- 
delphia: Winston. 315 pp. $1.50. 

Richards, Caroline C. Village life in America, 1852-1872. New 


York: Holt. 


207 pp. $1.30 net. 
Towne, Laura M. 


Letters and diary of L. M. Towne written from 
the Sea Islands of South Carolina, 1862-1864. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Riverside Press. 323 pp. $1.25 net. 

Twitchell, Ralph E, Leading facts in New Mexico history. In 
2-vols. Vol. 2. Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Torch Press. $12.00. 
Wayland, James W, A history of Rockingham Co., Va. Dayton, 

Va.: Ruesbush-Elkins Co. 450 pp. $2.50. 

Whitcombe, Caroline E. History of the Second Massachusetts 
Battery, 1861-1865. Concord, N. H.: Rumford Press. 111 
pp. $1.25. 

Wilson, James H. Under the old flag: [Recollections of the War 
for the Union, the Spanish War, the Boxer Rebellion.] In 
2 vols. New York: Appleton. 576, 582 pp. $6.00 net. 

Wingerter, C. A., ed. History of Wheeling and vicinity. In 2 


vols. Chicago: Lewis Pub. Co.° $20.00. 
Young, Charles E. Dangers of the trail in 1865. Geneva, New 
York: The author. 148 pp. $1.00 net. 


Ancient History. 
janks, Edgar J. Bismya; or the lost city of Adab. 
Putnam. 455 pp. $5.00 net. 

Newberry, Perey E., and Garstang, J. A short history of ancient 
Egypt. New York: Dutton. 112 pp. $1.25 net. 
Stephenson, Andrew. A history of Roman law. Boston: 

Brown. 513 pp. $3.00 net. 
English History. 
Anglo Saxon Chronicle, The. ed. by J. A. Giles. 


New York: 


Little, 


New York: 


Maemillan. 211 pp. $1.00 net. 
Fortescue, John W. A history of the British army. Vol. 7. New 
York: Macmillan. 661 pp. $6.50 net. 


Green, Alice S. The 
197 pp. $1.60 net. 
Haverfield, Francis J. 


old Irish world. New York: Macmillan. 


The Romanization of Roman Britain, 2nd. 


enl, ed. New York: Oxford Univ. 70 pp. $1.15 net. 

Innes, Arthur D. England’s industrial development. New York: 
Macmillan. 374 pp. $1.60 net. 

Stuart-Linton, Charles E. T. The problem of empire governance. 
New York: Longmans, 240 pp. $1.25 net. 

Tawney, R. H. The agrarian problem in the 16th century. New 
York: Longmans. 414 pp. $3.00 net. 


(Continued on page 236.) 
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Reports from the Historical Field 


WALTER H. CUSHING, EDITOR 


NOTES. 

Professor L. F. Jackson, of Washington State College, is spend- 
ing the year at Cambridge. 

Miss M. E. Way, teacher of history in Lafayette, Colorado, has 
accepted a similar position in Ft. Collins, Colorado. 

Professor W. C. Abbott, of Yale University, is giving a course on 
English history at Harvard during the first half year. 

Mr. Stuart L. Mims has been appointed assistant professor of 
history at Yale. 

Professor William B. Munro, of Harvard 
absent on leave during the second half year. 


University, will be 


Professor Bushee, of Colorado College, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of economics in the University of Colorado. 

The third volume of Professor Edward Channing’s History of the 
United States, covering the period 1761-1789 has just been pub- 
lished. 

Miss Mabel Hill, of the State Normal School, of Lowell, Mass., 
has accepted the position of Dean of the Mitchell Military Boys’ 
School, at Bellerica, Mass. 

Mr. Alfred F. Pollard, of the British Museum, gives next spring 
at Cornell University a course of lectures on the Place of Parlia- 
mentary Institutions in the Development of Civilization. 

Professor C. H. Haskins, of Harvard University, will attend the 
Third International Congress of Historical Studies at London in 
April, 1913, speaking on Medieval History. 

Professor Willard, head of.the department of history in the’ Uni- 
versity of Colorado, is traveling in Europe. During his absence 
Professor Carl Eckhard will be acting head of the department. 

The next meeting of the newly organized Northwestern Associa 
tion of Teachers of History, Government and Economics, 
held at Everett, Wash., December connection 
meeting of the Washington Educational Society. 

Mr. J. R. H. Moore, of the Manual Training High School, Indian- 
apolis, will publish shortly through the Macmillan Company, an 
Industrial History of the United States, intended especially for 
first year classes in high schools. 


will be 


26-28, in with the 


Professor H. Morse Stephens has resigned the directorship of 
University Extension at the University of California, and will here- 
after devote his entire time to his duties as head of the depart- 
ment of history and secretary of the Academy of Pacific Coast His- 
tory. 

The Kansas History Teachers’ Association held its second annual 
meeting at Topeka on November 10th at the time of the meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association. The program was given en- 
tirely by teachers of the state. The membership of the associa- 
tion has increased during the year. 

The sixth annual meeting of The Ohio Valley Historical Associa- 
tion was held at Oxford, Ohio, November 7-9. The general topic 
was, “ Education in the Ohio Valley Prior to 1840.” Among the 
special papers were “Land Grants for the Aid of Education,” by 
Professor C. T. Martzolff, of Ohio University; “ Pioneer Schools 
and School Masters,” by Mr. D. C. Schilling, of Hamilton, Ohio; 
“Pioneer Text-Books,” by William T. H. Howe, of Cincinnati, O.; 
“Colonel Dick Johnson’s Choctaw Academy,” by Mrs. §. 
of Covington, Ky.; “ Early Academies and Grammar Schools,” by 
Professor William W. Boyd, of Ohio State University and Pro- 
fessor A. B. Hulbert, of Marietta College; “The Higher Educa- 
tion of Women,” by President Jane Scherzer, of Oxford College; 
“The Log Cabin as a Factor in Western Education,” by Professor 
H. W. Elson, of Ohio University; “The Rise of the Denomina- 
tional College,’ by R. N. Storey, of Monmouth College, Mon- 
mouth, Ill.; “ Early Theological Education,” by Professor F. K. 
Farr, Lane University Seminary, Cincinnati; “The Rise of the 
Medical Colleges,” by Doctor Otto Juettner; “ Early Law Schools,” 
by Professor C. T. Greve, of Cincinnati College. 


D. Rouse, 


At the business meeting, the following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year: President, John E. Bradford, Miami Univers- 
ity, Oxford, Ohio; Recording Secretary and Curator, Professor 
Elizabeth Crowther, Western College for Women, Oxford; Corres- 
ponding Secretary and Treasurer, D. C. Schilling, Hamilton, Ohio. 


THE HISTORY TEACHER’S MAGAZINE 


The committee appointed to investigate conditions of history 
teaching in Texas (questionnaire in the Magazine, October) has 
about completed its work, except for writing its report. The re- 
port will be presented at the annual meeting at Fort Worth on 
Thanksgiving Day, and will probably be printed in a bulletin of 
the University of Texas. 


The Greek department in Smith College, Mass., is offering a new 
course this year, for juniors and seniors, on the history of Greek 
sculpture. The course is given by Mr. Sidney N. Deane, Yale 1902, 
and since 1906 connected with the classical department of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. Mr. Deane has studied in Greece, and 
published several works in the field of classical scholarship. 


At the next meeting of the New England Association in Boston 
on Saturday, December 28th, in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the American Historical Association, the topic for discussion 
will be “The Equipment of the History Department in Schools and 
Colleges.” 


Professor 


The committee in charge of the program consists of 
John O. Sumner, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, chairman; Philip P. Chase, Milton Academy; Mabel 
Hill, Lowell Normal School; Professor William MacDonald, Brown 
University; Lotta A. Clark, Charlestown High School; Francis A. 
Smith, Girls’ High School, Boston; Dr. H. L. Varrell, Simmons Col- 
lege. Acting with this committee of the New England Association 
are Professor Henry Johnson, Teachers’ College, Columbia, repre 
senting the Middle States Association, and Mr. L. A. 
Freeport, Illinois, representing the 
Mississippi Valley History Association. 


Fulwider, of 
Teachers’ Section of the 


The committee, in addition to the presentation of its report, for 
which a questionnaire is being prepared, will have rooms fitted 
with model equipments for teaching the several fields of history. 
This exhibit will be at Simmons College where the great collection 
of historical material of the association is kept on exhibition. 

The 


met at Springfield, 


Missouri Society of Teachers of 


Mo., in 


and Government 
State 


History 
with the 


connection Teachers’ 


Association, on November 14th to 16th, 1912. The general sub 
ject for discussion was “‘lhe New History and the New History 


Teacher; Adapting and History Teaching to 
Needs.” Mr. C. N. Weyand, of Moberly, spoke upon “ The Demo- 
eratization of History Teaching.” On the “How May 
the High School History Course be Made a Real Factor in Solving 
Modern Economie and Social Problems? ” 
Mr. O. G. Sanford, of Palmyra; Miss Eugenia F. 
ster Groves; Mr. L, A. 
man, of 


History Modern 


question, 


remarks were made by 
Nolan, of Web- 
Doran, of Springfield, and Mr. Louis Theil- 
sjonne Terre. 

At the second session Mr. M. F. 
discussed the topic, “What History Should be 
Rural Schools of Missouri,” and Miss Anna C. Gilday, of Kansas 
City, spoke on “ What New Order of Text Books is Needed.” 


Vaughn, of Montgomery City, 
Taught in the 


The meeting of The Department of History, Civics and Social 
Science of the North Dakota Education Association was held on 
October 23, 1912, at Grand Forks, the president, Professor W. J. 
Trimble, of Fargo, presiding. The following papers were presented 
and called forth a lively discussion: “What can This Association Do 
to Improve the History Work in Elementary Schools?” by Pro 
fessor C. M. Correll, of Mayville; “ The Arousing of Positive Social 
Ideals Through the Teaching of Civics,” by Professor G. R. Davies, 
of University; “ Means of Preparing Pupils to Approach Properly 
Present-day Problems,’ by Dr. W. N. Stearns, of Reports 
were made upon “The Teaching of Sociology in Normal and High 
Schools,” by Dr. J. M. Gillette, of University, and upon “ Indian 
Legends as Material for School by Dr. O. G. Libby, 
of University. At the business meeting, the following officers were 
elected: President, Professor G. R. Davies, of University; 
president, Professor C. M. Correll, Mayville; 
Bartha R. Palmer, of Williston. 


Fargo. 


{oom Play Ray 


vice- 


secretary-treasurer, 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH. 


The program of the tenth annual meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the Historical held at the 
University of California, on Friday, November 29, and Saturday, 
November 30, 1912, is as follows: 


American Association, 


Friday afternoon, 2.30 o’clock. General session. 


1. Some Phases of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. Prof. Richard 


F. Scholz, University of California. 
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2. Notes on the Biography of Cardinal 

Alvin Martin, Stanford University. 

3. The Organization of the Reign of Terror in France, 1793-1794. 
Prof. H. Morse Stephens, University of California. 

Friday evening, 7.00 o'clock. The Annual Dinner. President’s 
address, Prof. Arley Barthlow Show, Stanford University. 


Schinner, Prof. Percy 


Saturday morning, 10,00 o’clock, General 


Prof. Frank Alfred Golder, 


Session, 
1. The Background of Alaskan History. 
State College of Washington. 


2. Party Groupings in the Twenty-Second Congress. Prof. Edgar 
Ek. Robinson, Stanford University. 
3. Some Effects of Inertia of Public Opinion. Prof. Murray 


Shipley Wildman, Stanford University. 


Saturday afternoon, 2.30 o'clock. 


Prof. H., 


Teacher’s session. The His 
tory of History Teaching. Morse Stephens, University 
of California. 

Officers of the branch. President, Prof. Arley Barthlow Show, 
Stanford University; Vice-President, Prof. William G. Roylance, 
University of Utah; Secretary-Treasurer, H. W. Edwards, Oakland 
High School; Council, the above officers and Prof. W. E. Bliss, San 
Diego State Normal School; Prof. Joseph Schafer, University of 
Oregon; Prof. L. J. Paetow, University of California; Prof. J. E. 
Wier, University of Nevada. 

The Program Committee——H. W. 
Cannon, Stanford University; L. J. 

Committee on Arrangements.—R. F. 
( ooper, Berkeley. 


Edwards, Berkeley; H. L. 
Paetow, Berkeley. 
Scholz, Serkeley ; W. d. 


Bibliography of ldlistory and Civics 


PREPARED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, WAYLAND J. CHASE, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, CHAIRMAN. 


VINCENT, JoHN Martin. Historical Research. An Outline of 
Theory and Practice.” New York, Henry Holt & Co. Pp. vy, 
350. $2.00. 


In his preface the author modestly announces this book as an 
outline rather than an encyclopedic treatment of historical inves 
tigation, designed especially for the advanced student who is about 
to enter the field of research. The reviewer will add that it ought 
to be equally valuable to teachers of history in secondary schools, 
for surely they have vital need of knowing the processes involved 
in the writing of history. The book is particularly welcome at 
this time, when Messrs. Holt & Co, have allowed our only other im 
portant treatise in English, the translation of Langlois and Seig- 
nobos, to go out of print. 

The author cultivates, with adequate intensity for an outline, 
the field of historical method which Bernheim, above all others, has 
made so fertile. The chief topics which fall under the five great 
Heuristic, External 
Synthesis, and Presentation, 
treatment. 


divisions of Criticism, 


receive 


Criticism, 
and comprehensible 
The sections on palekography, diplomatics, and chron- 
ology deserve a warm welcome from the student or teacher whose 
language equipment or time is short. The style is vivacious and 
the illustrative matter is drawn quite largely from English and 
American history. 


Internal 
clear 


The book is less suitable in analysis but wider 
in range than Langlois and Seignobos. 

In the opinion of the reviewers, one of the attractive 
aspects of the book-—its division into twenty-six little chapters, 
each supplied with a pleasing title 
al perfect clearness of exposition. 


most 


is purchased at the expense 
The prime object of an outline 
of historical method is to make the reader fully conscious of the 
(theoretically ) successive steps involved in writing history from 
To break up the five divisions of historical method 
into twenty-six chapters, which, with all their individual charm, 
blur if they do not obliterate the important lines of cleavage, is to 
defeat in some measure the very purpose of such a manual. Ex 
ternal Criticism, for example, is presented in chapters III, VIII, 
IX, X, but only chapter III bears the title; Internal Criticism be 
gins with chapter XI, but no chapter bears this heading. The same 
difficulty appears under the smaller rubrics: chapter V has the 
title Diplomatics, but the date of the document is reserved for dis 
cussion under Chronology. 


the sources. 


This defect would have been minimized 
by the insertion of clear-cut explanatory matter at the points of 
transition between one master topic and another, but this is almost 
wholly lacking. 

The book is good; it is the best we have in English; but in its 
present form its most successful employment will be restricted to 
university courses. George C. Sellery. 


COMAN, KATHERINE. Economic Beginnings of the Far West. New 


York, The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 
Vol. I. Explorers and Colonizers. Pp. xix, 418. 
Vol. Il. American Settlers. Pp. vi, 450. 


For a number of years under the patronage ot the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Miss Coman has been 
studying the vast amount of material relating to the history of 
the land beyond the Mississippi—explorers’ reports, travellers’ let- 
ters and journals, mission records, government documents, histories 


of tur trading companies and other data. In the long procession 
of men and events, which she has conjured up from these, there 
march Spanish explorers searching for the sea-to-sea passage to 
the Orient, or following the lure of the Seven Cities of Cibola; 
military officials, padres and rancheros attempting colonization in 
the regions we now call New Mexico, Louisiana, Texas and Cali 
fornia, all of them—soldier, missionary and adventurer—believing 
themselves immune from the necessity of work and justified in 
living off the enforced labor of the natives, “so that generations 
of their occupation failed to develop the southwest.” Along the 
northwest coast Russian, Spanish, English and American explor 
ers and fur traders, establishing claims to the fur country which 
then seemed to no national powgr worth fighting for; landsmen, 
too, as well as mariners, for Frenchmen are coming from Mon- 
treal, Englishmen like Jonathan Carver, and Americans, such as 
Lewis and Clark. Men, too, of the great fur trading companies 
and independent hunters. Following hard after all these comes 
the advance guard of the land-hungry throng from the states, 
pushing into Louisiana, Texas and Missouri Territory which the 
Santa Fe traders soon connect with Mexico by ties dear to both 
sections; missionary and settler over the long trail to Oregon; the 
Mormon handeart brigade into “the great American Desert,” and 
the gold and silver miners into the country beyond. Though the 
professional Indian fighter and the diplomat are relatively incon 
spicuous in this historie train, yet so much does the author bring 
into the economic phases of her story, that these volumes con 
stitute a comprehensive history of the trans-Mississippi country. 
To her task she has brought both the experience and the repute 
gained from her Industrial History of the United States, and 
these volumes are certain to be authoritative sources of informa 
tion in their fields. They abound with reference material full of 
interest and serviceableness for high school pupils, who will find 
the nearly one hundred illustrations also attractive and helpful. 
Wayland J. Chase. 
Titpy, A. 


Wyatt. The 


English People Overseas, Boston, The 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50 per vol. 
Vol. 11. British India. Pp. 286. 
Vol. IIL. British North America, 1763-1867. Pp. 440. 
Vol. IV. Britain in the Tropies, 1527-1910. Pp. 452. 


It is insisted in some quarters that history should be studied, 
not only for its own sake but for the insight that it gives into the 
great contemporary problems. The historical writings of Mr. 
Tilby are in direct line with this view. In his four volumes on 
the knglish People Overseas, he has brought together a great 
amount of information about the British Empire, how it came to 
be, how it is, and what its problems are. The view-point is im 
perialistic, but the author is not an extremist. He has written 
chiefly for the general public, but his books will be of service to 
teachers and pupils as well. The author finds three main incen 
tives to migration: trade, religion, and adventure. Emphasis is 
placed on the work of the missionary the heroic struggles of these 
Christian pioneers are not forgotten; but more attention is given 
to their great work for civilization in the darker places. The au 
thor also deals with the question of what the effects of Anglican 
rule in the tropical lands has been; and his conclusions appear to 
be thoroughly sane. 
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The volume on British India begins with 1498 and tells the long 
story o: wwe “ European invasion of Asia” 
flicts to 1828. It is too detailed for very 
class-room, but chapters and parts of chapters can be found that 
will prove extremely useful as supplementary 
tion with modern and English history. 
say that in these days when Oriental questions are of such general 
interest, some knowledge of European intersts in the East should 
be a part o1 the intellectual equipment of every high school grad 
uate. Volume IV is closely related to the one on India; it deals 
with colonization in the tropics, African, Asiatic. 
On ‘the whole, this is perhaps the most interesting of the series. 
Attention is called to the closing chapter on “ Victorian Britain,” 
in which the 


and the resulting con 
extensive use in the 


reading in connec 
It is searcely necessary to 


American, and 


author discusses the vast economic changes of the 
nineteenth century,the great social changes that resulted from this, 
the problems of poverty and unemployment, and the many other 
difficulties that Mr. Tilby’s 


purpose is to show how these changes are related to colonial ex 


followed the economic readjustment. 


pansion, and how much of the distress has been relieved by the 
fact that the British 
such as wish to emigrate. 


Empire furnishes a field of opportunity for 
Of particular interest to the teacher of American history is the 
British North 
voted to the settlement and development of Canada. But it also 


author’s volume on America, which is chiefly de 


contains a somewhat extensive account of the American Revolu 


believes in the 
handled the 
interesting 
1812. 


tion, written from the view-point of one who 


empire, but is not sure that the English statesmen 


wisdom. He also gives ar 
that culminated in the war of 
bias, the 
however, we have a right .o be suspicious of a 


better 


situation with any great 


discussion of the troubles 
Aside natural 
treatment of facts; 


writer who can say 


from his author is usually fair in his 


that Henry Clay is “ now remembered 


for having given his name to an excellent cigar, than as a poli 
tician of some ability and inexhaustible invective.” It is to be 


feared that Mr. Tilby’s comprehension of American political history 


is not so great as his knowledge of British imperial growth. 


Lawrence M. Larson. 
New 


Davis, WILLIAM STEARNS. York, 


The Macmillan Co. Pp. 


The Friar of W ittenberg. 
433. $1.35 net. 
In this new historical novel the author puts the narrative into 


the mouth of a Walter von 
Regenstein, who tells the story of his life. 


young nobleman, Lichenstein zum 


The young man is the 
son of a German free knight and a noble Italian lady, and has in 
herited a great fortune and an Italian title from his mother. He 
stands high at the court of Pope Leo X, loves and is loved by the 
Cardinal of the Chureh, but 


daughter of a great returns to his 


ancestral home in the Harz Mountains. There he falls in love 
with the daughter of a nearby nobleman, Ilsa von Blankenburg. 
The story of these two love affairs runs through the book. The 


struggle is concluded by the failure of an attempt by the Cardinal 
and his daughter to kidnap the hero who has turned Lutheran, and 
a battle between the two ladies which results in the Italian being 


stabbed to death with her own dagger. Of course, Walter at last 
marries Ilsa, who has escaped from the nunnery where she had 
taken the vows. 

The scenes are laid at Rome and in the Papal States, and in 


Wittenberg, the Harz Region, and several other places in Germany. 
Martin Luther, “ The Friar of Wittenberg.” is a 
figure in the book, and the story of his life from about 1516 to 


very prominent 
1521 is well told by Walter, who is made to participate in most 
of the great events. 
tals of the 
novel are good pictures ot 


Luther’s simple teaching of the fundamen 


reformed faith is well emphasized. Throughout the 


Italian and German life of the times. 


The historical setting is accurate, though some of the incidents are 
not authentic. 

The story is readable and even exciting at times, but one could 
Wish its title were alittle better justified by amore extended treat 
ment of Luther’s own life. A simple and authoritative biography, 
written with the same story-telling ability as the author shows, 
dramatic. But this will 
start 
The book will be very interesting to high school 
Luther 


Clarence Perkins. 


might well be deemed sufficiently novel 


doubtless win many readers who would not 
of the 


pupils, and may 


a real biography 


great friar 


well stimulate interest in and lead to 


further reading about him. 
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History, Accusation against the Teaching 
of, 15. 

History Material and Its Keeping, 4. 


History Teacher’s Magazine, The, future of, 


3: Resumption of Publication under new 
auspices, 36. 
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History Teaching, What Others Think of It, 
142. 

Holliday, Carl, The Wit and Humor of 
Colonial Days, reviewed, 130. 

Hoover, Thomas N., History Material and 
Its Keeping, 4. 

Ibert, Sir Courtenay, Parliament, Its His 
tory, reviewed, 41. 

Illustrative Material: Pictures, 8: Maps and 
Picture-Postals, 13; Historical Pictures 
16; Committee on, 37: collection of. 149 
upon the French Revolution, 215. 228 


Indiana History Teachers, 134, 137 


Innes, Arthur D., A General Sketch of Po 
litical history from tke Earliest Times, 
reviewed, 129. 


Interest, Doctrine of, 50 


International Peace, 28 
Kansas History Teachers, 63, 137, 254 
Kelsey, Rayner W., A weak Spot in Ilist 


ory Teaching bed * Lhe Critical Attitude. 


Kipling, R., and Fleteher, C. R. L., A Hist 
ory of England, reviewed, 89 


Knowlton, Daniel ¢ Life of the Middle 
Ages, 10; Roman Empir 3; Sugves 
tions on the Reformation, 5): Napoleoni 
Period, 81: From Mareus Aurelius to 
Diocletian, 83; Metternich ind the 
Revolutions of i820 and 1830, 113 
Syllabus ot Modern History, 200 229 


Revolutions of 1820 and 1830, 113 


Koch, Theodore W 
18. 


Communication trom 


Krey, A, ¢ Introductory Courses in Hist 


ory at University of Texas, 125 


Larson, Laurence M., review of  Iibert, 
Parliament, Its History, 41: of Fletche 
and Kipling, History of England, 89; of 
Pollard, History of England, 159; of 
Macmillan, Short History of Seottish 
People, 209; of Lang, Short History of 
Scotland. 209: of Masterman. British 
Constitution, 209; of Tilby, The English 
People Overseas, 255 

Learned, Henry B., The President’s Cabi 
net, reviewed, 185 


Leavitt, Bradford, addre is bY 145 

Leland, Waldo G., The National Archives 
228. 

Lindley, Curtis H., address by, 144. 


Local History, Harvard Commission on 
Western History 146 History in Wes 
tern Schools, 148; State History in Pub 
lic Sehools, 176. 


London Topography, Value of, for Ameri 
can Colonial History, 99. 


Louis XVI., cartoon of, 215 
MacDonald, William, Certification of Teach 


ers from the Point of View of the Col 


lege, 105. 
Maps, Historical, 13. 
Marie Antoinette, pictures of, 216, 217 


Marriott, J. A. R., Second Chambers, re 
viewed, 18. 


Maryland History Teachers, 115, 137, 157 
May First Club, 86, 143, 184 


MeArthur, Walter, Historv in the Educa 
tional System, 143. 


McGiffert, Arthur C Martin Luther. re 
viewed, 129. 


Medieval History, Life in the Middle Ages, 
10; leaching ort, in the Schools. 221. 


Method, Historical, in the Seventeenth 
Century, 167. 


Metternich, era of, 113. 


Mexican War, Letters from a Soldier in 
74. 

Middle States and Marvland, Assoviation 
ot History Teachers of. 19. 37. 88. 11S. 
134, 136. 


Miller, Frank H., Teaching the Growth 
of United States Territory GO) 


Millspaugh, Arthur C., Problem of Em 
phasis in Western School, 148 


Mississippi History Teachers, 134 


Mississippi Valley Historical Association 


7, 133, 134, 137. 158. 
Missouri History Teachers, 134, 138, 234 
Missouri, University of, History Club, 87 


Modern History, How Modern Shall Ws 
Make It? 25; Syllabus for, 151, 205, 229 


Moran, Thomas F., review of Tarbell, Tat 
itt in Our Times, 130; review of Good 
now, Social Reform and the Constitution 
159; of Allen, Woman’s Part in Govern 
ment, 160; of Forman, The American 
Republic, 185. 


\oret Alexandre In the ne ol tiv 
Pharaohs, reviewed, 90 
\Ioses Mabelle L.. Historical Pictures is 


Source Material, 16 


Muir, Ramsay, New School Atlas~ ot Nlod 


ern History. reviewed, 90. 

Murdock, Charles A.. address by. 143 
Museum, Historical The Making oft j 
Swedish Museums, 153 


Muzzey, David S., How Modern shall we 


make our Modern History 2: 


Mvers J L.. The Dawn of History 
viewed, 130 


Mvyers, William Starr, Roman Survivals in 


Modern Life, 169 


Napoleon Period, S| 


Nebraska History leachers 62 138 Ls7 
New Age, The, by H. L. Cannon, 28 


New England History Teachers’ Associa 
tion, 16, 38, 62, 87, 133, 135 38, 149, 
184, 234 

New York ( ity ( onterence ot History 
Teachers 37. 

New York State Historv Teachers, 38 

Normal Schools History in low Prepare 
Pupils to teach according to report of 
Committee of Eight. 54: How to Pre 
pare Elementary Teachers, 154; A Lesson 
Plan on European Conditions, 207. 


Norman-American Convention, 156 


North Central History Teachers’ Associa 
tion, 16, 17. 


North Dakota History Teachers, 139, 234 


Northwestern History Teachers Associa 
tion. 135. 140, 234. 


Ohio History leachers. 87 
Ohio Vallev Historical Association. 234 


Pacific Coast Branch of American Histori 
cal Association, 37. 133. 23 


Pageant, Historical, in Philadelphia, 211 
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Paxson, Frederic L., The Civil War, re 
viewed, 41; The Training of High School 
Teachers of History, Ld&. 


Periodical Literature, 32, 64, 90, LOS, 205, 
227 ° 

Perkins, Clarence, review of Henderson 
Bliicher and the Uprising of Prussia, 41; 
of Putnam, William the Silent, 41: of 
Barry, Papacy and Modern Times, 129; 
of MeGiffert, Martin Luther, 129; of 
Johnston, Holy Christian Church, 209 
of Davis, The Friar of Wittenberg, 236 


Pietures, Their Use and Abuse in History 
Teaching, 8; Maps and Picture-Postals 
13; Ilistorical Pictures as Source Ma 
terial, 16, 35; on French Revolution, 


215, 228. 


Pilgrim Day, observed at Southampton 


England, 205 


Pilgrim Memorial at Southampton, Eng 
land, 205. 


Political Edueational League, 6 
Powell, Chester H.. address by, 143 


Pray, Carl E., How prepare teachers to 
teach according to report of Commiuttes 
ot Kight, 54: review ot Allen, David 
Crockett, 65; ol Perkins, France in 
(American Revolution, 65; A Proposal for 
the Federation of History Teachers \- 


soclations, 125: review of Swift. Wm 
Llovd Garrison, 159; of Wallington 
American History by American Poets 
Poo 


Problem, Setting the, in History Teaching 


18] 


Publications, Historical, 42. 66, 91, 13] 
161, 186, 210, 237. 


Putnam, Ruth, William the Silent, review 


ed, 41. 


Reformation The Protestant, suggestions 
for teaching, 59. 


Reports from the Historical Field. 16. 37 
62, 86, 114, 133, 157, 183, 234 

Richard, Ernst, History of German Civi 
lization, reviewed, 129 


Robinson, James H., The New History. re 
viewed, 130 


Roman Survivals in Modern Life. 169 


Salmon, Lucy P.. The Evotution of the 


Teacher, 23. 


Sanford, Albert H.. The Making of an Hist 
orical Museum, 7 


Scott, Nancy E., Historical Method in the 
Seventeenth Century, 167. 


Scottish Historical Association, 157 
Seattle, Wash., History Notes from, 183 
Secondary Schools, Civies in, 12, 84, 181 
Secondary Schools, Economics in, 172, 181] 


Secondary Schools, History in: An Hist 
orical Museum, 7; Use of Pictures, 8 
Life in the Middle Ages, 10; Establish 
ment of Roman Empire, 33; Lessons on 
Greater Britain, 34; Doctrine of Inte1 
est in, 50; the Reformation, 59; English 
cabinet government, 60; teaching of the 
growth of United States territory, 61; 
History Reference List. 79; Napoleonic 
Period, 81; Causes of American Civil 
War, 82; Later Roman Empire, 83; re 
viewing for examinations, 111; Era of 
Metternich, 113; examinations, 27; 

Work of the Department, 150; Topics for 


Discussion concerning, 150; Syllabus for 
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Modern History, 151; Use of the Black State History in the Publie School, 176. 
board, 179; Social Sciences for Commer ; oy , . 
cial Students, 180; Setting the Problem. ‘Stryker, Florence E., Civics in the High 
181; Syllabus for Modern History, 205, School. 


229; the teaching of Medieval History, 
221; Experiences in Teaching Current 
Events, 230-233. 


Summer Schools, History in, 109. 


Tarbell, Ida M., The Tariff in Our Times, 


Sellery. George C., review of Robinson, The : . 
eller g ‘obinson, T reviewed. 130. 


New History, 130; review of Vincent, 

Historical Research. 235. Teacher of History, 95. 

Shepherd, William R., Historical Atlas, Re Teacher, The Evolution of, 23. 
viewed, 18, 65; Historical Maps and 


Their Making, 121. Teachers, Eleven Hundred, 14. 
Short Ballot, diagram showing need of, Tennessee History Teachers, 135, 140. 
164. 


Texas History Teachers, 135, 184, 234. 
Shortridge, W. P., Testing Collateral Texas, University of, History courses, 125. 
Reading, 19. : ‘ 
Show, Arley B., History Reference Library 


tor High Schools, 79. 


Tilby, A. Wyatt, The English People Over 

seas, reviewed, 235. 

Trenholme, Norman N., The Introductory 
History Course at the University ot 
Missouri, 6. 


Skeat, Walter W., The Past at Our Doors, 
reviewed, 65. 


Smith, C. Alphonso, State History in the 


Trenton, N. J. Conference of History 
Public School, 176. 


Teachers, 63. 

Snedden, David, ‘The Certification of Teach- Tucker, Henry R., The Doctrine of Interest 
ers in the High School, 103, as related to instruction in the social 

sciences, 50: Current Events in Secondary 


Social Science ( ourses for Commercial Schools. 232 


Students, 180. 


Turner, Frederick J., Harvard Commission 


Source Material, Letters from a Soldier in on Western History. 146. 


the Mexican War. 74 


South Dakota History Teachers, 139. Vassar Alumne Historical Association, 87, 


. 135 
* Star Spangled Banner.” first appearance 
of the song, 141. Versailles, Pictures of, 21. 


Vieregg, Charles A., Letters o£, 74. 


Vincent, John Martin, Historical Research, 
reviewed, 235. 


Violette. FE. M., Setting the Problem, 181. 


Washington Monument, Inscribed Stones in 
47; views of, 45, 48, 49. 


Weinstock, Harris, Address by, 144. 


Westerman, W. L., review of Abbott. Com 
mon People of Ancient tome, 89: of 
Moret, In the Time of the Pharaohs, 90: 
of Petrie, Egypt anu Israel, 90. 


Western History, Harvard Commission on, 
146. 


Western Schools, Problem of Emphasis in 
History Teaching in, 148. 


What is History ? 18. 


Williams, Carol S., History in the Making, 
230. 


Williams, Mary W., Periodical Literature, 
203, 227. 


Willis, H. P., Stephen A. Douglas, reviewed, 
41. 


Wolfson, Arthur M., Lessons on History of 
Greater Britain, 34; wnglish Cabinet Gov- 
ernment, 60; reviewing for examinations 
111; Syllabus of Modern History, 205, 
229. 


Zimmern, Alfred E., Greek Commonwealth, 
reviewed, 185. 
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Separate numbers: 15 cents each ; to for $1.00. 





VOL. I. Seven numbers still in stock ; 


each month upon the high school courses 


VOL. II. Nine numbers in stock ; pat 
ticularly valuable for the articles upon 
Aids to History Teaching, and upon 


VOL. III. All the numbers to date are 





Meeting. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















BACK NUMBERS OF Publications of the 


The History Teacher’s English Historical 
Association 


HISTORICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LEAFLETS 
OF VALUE TO TEACHERS. 


. ; LEAFLETS, 1-12 IN BOUND FORM 
Bound Copies of Vol. II still available at $2.00 a copy 


Contents: Source-Books, Books on History Teaching, 
History Examinations, address by Hon. James Bryce, 
Brief Bibliography of British History, Books on General 
History, Supplementary Reading, Books on Colonial His- 
containing several articles upon college tory, Bibliography of Exeter, Teaching of History, 
teaching of history ; and four articles Teaching of Local History, Illustrative Material. 


in history. UNBOUND LEAFLETS, 13-15, 17-24 


Price, 15 cents each; except No. 22, which is 35 cts. net. 
Contents: (13) Historical Atlases and Maps; (14) 
Bibliography of London; (15) Teaching of Civics; (17) 
An Experiment in Teaching History; (18) Recent Brit- 
secondary school history. ish History; (19) Methods of Teaching History; (20) 
School Historical Libraries; (21) Brief Bibliography of 

Scottish History; (22) The Development of the Castle 
still available. in England and Wales (illustrated); (23) Brief Bibli- 
ography of Irish History; (24) Report of Fifth Annual 


THE McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. McKinley Publishing Company 


Price, $1.25 net. 


FOR SALE BY 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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